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TAQCSniA' 


CANTINA 






Serving tacos and cocktails 
until midnight weeknights, 


lam Fridays & Saturdays. 

cortijow&.eom 

TSS BANK STREET, BTV 


LYLE LOVETT 

SHIS ACOUSTIC GROUP 





New England’s largest and best 
curated selection of craft beer: proper 
cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu 
featuring local food and tme Eastern 
North Caroline style barbecue. 


an - Thurs 4:00pm - 12:00am 
Frl - Sat 11:30am - 1:00am 
Sunday 11:30am - 12:00am 


SINNER Always 
LUNCH Friday - Sunday 
BRUNCH SPECIALS Saturday & Sunday 


AUGUST 

SPECIALS: 

Pay for 6 get 2 months FREE 
Pay for 12 get 4 months FREE 
Pay for 18 get 7 months FREE 
Offer ends 8/1 5/1 2 — 
what are you waiting for? 


■ SPORTS&FITNESS 
I PHYSICAL THERAPY 
lKIDS&FITNESS 
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Spruce Peak 201 2 Schedule 

PERFORMING Tickets On Sale Now! 

Arts Center 

122 Hourglass De | Stowe, VI 


New Membership Opportunities Available! 
Visit SpruoePsakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 


His repertoire spans olassioal 
styles, from Beethoven, Chopin 
and Busoni to contemporary artists 
suoh as Radiohead, Niok Drake 
and Elliott Smith. The definition 
of a olassioal orossover artist. 


One of the most prominent 
and influential figures in late 
20th century blues & roots 
music, Thj Mahal. 


UPCOMING EVENTS: 


THU 8/23-SAT 8/25: 

MUSIC FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAS 
FRI 9/21: SECOND CITY 
FOR PRESIDENT 


SAT 9/22: THE AQUILA THEATRE CO. 
IN EDMOND ROSTAND'S 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


TUE 10/2: LOS LONELY BOYS 


I Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Essex (802) 879-7734 x 2 • Wililslon (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 






DOWN JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
PRIMALOFT JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
POLARTEC JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX SOFT SHELL JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS 
GORE-TEX PRO SHELL JACKETS & PANTS 
SNOWBOARD JACKETS 4 PANTS 
HATS GLOVES & SNOWSPORT ACCESSORIES 


patagonia 


KL 

MOUNTAIN 

SHOP.COM 


SAVE UP TO 60% ON EVERYTHING 


WAREHOUSE 

I SUMME a / FALL CLEARANCE 

I ftuflejsavKifls! 


August 10, 11 and 12 
Rt. 100, Nichols Field, Stowe 

Over 700 Antique and Classic Vehicles 
Huge Automotive Flea Market & Car Corral All 3 Days 
Spectacular Parade Saturday Afternoon 
Oldies R&R Street Dance Saturday Night in Stowe Village 
Judging & Awards Presentations Sunday 
Daily Admission: Adults $10, Seniors $8, Kids 12 and Under Free 


Monday-Sunday | August 6 ,h -12 lh 

WeVe moved this event to a new time of year, 
so you can save for back to school! 


WIN FREE CARHARTTS 

in our Rotten 
Jean Contest! 
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Free* Motor Promotion 

Save up to $500 on Elite Retractable Awnings 

Call for a Free Estimate & Consultation I (802) 864-3009 
OtterCreekAwnings.com I Visit Our Williston Showroom on S. Brownell Rd 


* “ l Wr‘9 » (fdouM UURTOn 

WfcflK - . Block Diomond 

2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE VT / 877.284.3270 


Sponsored by the Vermont Automobile Enthusiasts 
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Occupy 
College Street 

P olice dressed in riot gear fired pepper 

spray and "stlngball pellets" into a crowd of 
protesters in Burlington Sunday afternoon 
when demonstrators blocked a bus that was car- 
rying attendees of a conference of New England 
governors and eastern Canadian premiers. 

The confrontation happened after a peace- 
ful demonstration in which SOO people gathered 
to protest the tar-sands oil pipeline. By Monday. 
YouTube was full of eyewitness videos showing the 
violent confrontation and chaotic aftermath. 

Burlington photographer Dylan Kelley was in the 
middle of the action and snapped some of the most 
arresting pictures to emerge from the melee. He 
posted them on his blog, dylankelley.blogspot.com, 
and on the online news journal Vermont Commons; 
now they're also on the Seven Days staff blog. Blurt. 

Kelley, a 25-year-old student at Burlington 
College, has been documenting the Occupy move- 
ment for months. He's traveled all over the country, 
photographing occupiers in New Hampshire, Boston. 
Chicago. Minneapolis. Cleveland and Oakland. 

"I've photographed all this stuff in various 
places where headlines are emerging," says 
Kel ley. "But to come back and be hanging out on 
College Street and see this go down, it feels like 
another thing entirely." 

Kelley, who triple majors in photography, 
documentary studies and media activism, said 
he's seen the police "beat the hell out of people 
before, but I've never actually seen them open 
fire." He said he was "jostled" but not hurt in the 

What Kelley took away from the incident: 

"As awesome as the Queen City is, we are not 
immune to these forces that are unfolding across 
the country." 
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ED SPREAD... 

TOO THIN 

Burlington City 


$934,992 


That’s how much money 
Chittenden Solid Waste 
District will spend to reimburse 
customers who damaged their 
gardens using tainted bags of 
Green Mountain Compost. 
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MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.CO 



WIND RESISTANCE 

The first wind 

being erected on 
Lowell Mountain, 
but nobody is 
celebrating - at 
least not publicly. 
Nothing quick 

this alternative- 
energy business. 
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SNOW MORE 

After 30 years in 


ismovingtheUS. 
Open Snowboarding 
Championships — to 
Vail. Colo. Major 
bummer, dude. 




open on Church Street’s top block. 
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Theatre in 'Development: 

MARTIN 
MORAN - 

ALL THE RAGE 

AUG 3-4 • 8PM 


TRAVIS 

TRITT 


AUG 1 1 • 8PM 


PARAMOUNT 


201 2/201 3 SEASON 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 
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JOIN US! 

we WILL DONATE 4-1 
foa e\ieay aaeAu solu 
142 foa smalls; to 

OLD NORTH END 
(ARM6RS MARKET 

Mb' 

TU£55Ay, AUAU5T 7 
6:00 10:00 tn 


AMERICAN 

ELATSREAD 

BURLIHSTOH HEARTH 

ll£ ST. PAUL STRttT 6UftllNSTON 
*6>T2.<)<N AMeftlCANaAT6fteAU.COM 
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ONCE A SUBSCRIBER 

We were Burlington Free Press subscrib- 
ers for many years, but a year or two ago, 
X noticed declining news coverage in the 
paper [“Not-So-Free Press, July 11]. By 
last winter, we were getting better local, 
state, national and international news 
coverage from many other local sources. 
I want a newspaper to cover the news; 
the feel-good stories became a turnoff, 
especially when they began to reap- 
pear over and over and without a single 
change. 

I was ready to stop our subscription. 
Then came the “change,” and it was 
worse than I ever dreamed it could be. 

populations in the country, to which the 
Free Press’ shallow coverage and small- 
minded articles are insulting. 

We are not alone in this sentiment: 
Most of our friends have stopped sub- 
scribing and don’t even acknowledge the 
paper among the tabloids at the check- 
out counter. The only chance the Free 
Press has is to get local talent to manage 
the paper. 

James Walford 

MILTON 


A.G.'S AMBITION? 

I found it somewhat humorous and 
alarming to read Howard Dean’s assess- 
ment of the office of Attorney General 


Bill Sorrell [Fair Game: “No-Show 
Time for Sorrell,” July 25]. Dean made 
a not-so-subtle jab at T.J. Donovan’s 
"ambition" and essentially depicted the 
job as a powerless, disengaged position. 
Really? Does this make sense? Ambition 
is now a bad thing for an elected official? 
Perhaps this is exactly why Sorrell needs 
to go, and the office needs to be revital- 
ized in the first place. 

Oliver Kranichfeld 

BURLINGTON 


NOISE IS NONISSUE 

I also found a critical flaw in [“Real 
Estate Expert Finds Critical Flaw in 
F-35 Property Value Study,” July 25]. 
Why wasn’t any mention made of the 
60 or so commercial flights and their 
impact on this so-called quality-of- 
life and real-estate-value issue? Why 
haven't the thousands of people who 
have lived for decades in the shadow 
of the ever-expanding Burlington 
International Airport spoken up? 
Because it’s a nonissue. They live by 
the airport and they got over it. Air 
defense of the U.S.A. is far and away 
the lesser issue here, but it’s the one 
that local gasbags constantly beat on 
because it’s an easy target and you can 
get your name in the paper. 

Christopher Maloney 
BARRE 
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CORRECTIONS 

We ran a letter [Feedback: “Seeing 
Is Believing”] on July 18 respond- 
ing to a Seven Days article about 
downtown surveillance equipment 
in Winooski [“Eyes in the Sky,” 
July 11]. The letter writer, Jodi 
Harrington, alleged that Police 
Chief Steve McQueen was posing 
for his Seven Days photo while "the 
DEA was busy busting up a huge 
drug and gambling operation just 
up the street.” In fact, the incident 
to which she referred — at O’Brien’s 
Irish Pub — was a Department of 
Liquor Control inspection that 
resulted in a license revocation. 
We apologize for failing to fact- 
check Harrington’s claim more 
thoroughly. 

Hell hath no fury like a confused 
crossword-puzzle fan. Our new 
production director, John James, 
made the mistake of running the 
wrong puzzle box last week, and 
quickly learned how deeply Seven 
Days readers care about their cross- 
words. One of many letters to the 
editor came from Nancy Patterson: 
“Coffee and toast at the ready, pencil 
poised, my Saturday morning was 
suddenly sad when I discovered 
that something was very wrong 
with the crossword!” Sorry. You can 
find last week's puzzle, and print it 
out, at http://7dvt.com/aux/multi- 
media/files/072512_crossword.png. 

Finally, in our review of Epic 
Knights [Game Review, July 25], the 
reviewer stated that a "recogniz- 
able band” would be providing a 
soundtrack to the game. This was 
a mistake. In addition, there is not 
yet an iPad version of the game. Our 
apologies for the errors. 


UNIVERSITY LANDLORD 

[Re "The Other Bed Down: Will New 
Campus Housing Fix Burlington’s 
Rental Problem?" July 25]: What if UVM 
bought existing housing and leased it 
to students during the school year? If 
UVM can’t “sell" living on campus, then 
it could buy and then rent existing hous- 
ing. This will reduce the rental rates, 
and out-of-town landlords won’t scam 
the kids and their parents. UVM will 
make an honest investment in BTV. St. 
Mike's has houses on campus, and that 
was a huge draw for juniors and seniors 
who were done with dorm life. 

Heidi Nepveu 
FAIRFAX, VA. 

Nepveu graduated from St. Michael's 
College and recently earned a 
master’s degree from UVM. 


MARKET DEMANDS 
MORE HOUSING 

As a landlord, I was surprised to find 

sion of the reasons why "apartment 
vacancies in Burlington typically 
last about as long as snowballs in 
summer” in the recent article about 
on-campus housing [“The Other 
Bed Down: Will New Campus Housing 
Fix Burlington’s Rental Problem?” 
July 25]. 

When supply foils to match demand 
in a market system, as it does in the 
Burlington rental market, it is due to 
some sort of interference in the work- 
ings of the market. In Burlington it is 
extremely difficult to build new rental 
property due to a combination of strict 
zoning laws, historic-preservation 
people and a strong NIMBY culture. 
A cursory look at the zoning map for 
Burlington shows that higher-density 
housing is impossible without a vari- 
ance, which can be very difficult to 
obtain. 

Rather than looking to the uni- 
versity or the city to fix the housing 
issues, we should be looking to private 
enterprise. Central planning hasn’t 
and isn't going to solve it. In fact, the 
city acts schizophrenically, restrict- 
ing supply and driving up costs with 
difficult permitting and zoning on 
one hand, and mandating low-income 
housing on the other. 

The current system actually is a 
kind of crony capitalism that benefits 
a small plutocracy of Burlington land- 
lords. If people really wanted to speak 
truth to power and stick it to the Man, 
these restrictions should be lessened 
and the free market allowed to do 

David Felcan 

BURLINGTON 
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JUSTIN: 

8 VARIETIES 
OFVINHO 
VERDE 

• \TNHO VERDE: 

Delicious. Zingv, Clean and 
Crisp. Perfect for summer . 
Over 8 varieties from $ 5.99 
10*7.99 

• LAND ANA WILD 
GARLIC GOUDA. 

Artisanal Dutch goat’s milk 
cheese with a dash of garlic, 
a smooth and delicious 
experience. ON SALE $ 4.99 

• BAULI 

CROISSANTS. 

individually wrapped, makes 
for quick breakfast. Two 
\nrieces: chocolate and cherry. 

ON SALE 75 cents eacli or 
6 for $ 2.99 


Small, individualized, 
creative, fully engaged. 


LI 
C* \ 


Burlington College 
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fhis Wednesday? 
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Red Square 

** We give a h«®f/ 


... , . . . ■ THU 8/2 SETH EAMES S MIRIAM BERNARDO 7PM 

All at bargain prices: ■ dja-dogiopm/djcresiopm 

r , , I , ■ FRI8/3 RICK REDINGTON SPM 

We find the deals, ■ the aerolites spm / dj mixx ?pm 


you enjoy the savings! | sat 8/a undi 


P .HEESE TRADER S 


1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to die Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ eheesetra ders.com 
Open 7 dayH 10am-7pm 


DJ STAVROS 10PM / 0 JAY BARON 11PM 
SUN 8/5 W0ED0GGIES 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 

INDUSTRY NIGHT FI. R068IEJ 10PM 
TUE 8/7 WILD MAN BLUES 7PM 

CRAIG MITOIELL 10PM / FRANK GRYMES nPM 
WED 8/8 SEROTHEFT 7PM 
DJCRE810PM 

B6 cHurchsf •redsqpareVf,co*i 








SUMMER BIKE SALE! 

All Felt, GT and Schwinn bikes 30% OFF through Sunday. Whether you're 
after a road, touring, hybrid or mountain bike, our expert team will find the 
ride that's right for you. Full service repair and quick turnaround! 


ALPINE 


13 AlpineShopVT 

MON-SAT 10-6 SUN 12-5 

1184 Willlston Road, South Burlington 


$3 BIKE -£sKI tSSWIM f” TENNIS f STYLE 




Seminars 


w Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


OARDENER^ 


After 22 Fabulous Years... 

Store 

Closing Sale. 

50% OFF 

Everything Must Go! 


Please drop in. We’d love to see you! 


John’s Shoe Shop North 

FOOTWEAR • CLOTHING • ACCESSORIES 
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Summer SaCe 
continues! 
Cjreat styCes 
now ujy to 
6o% off 


dear^/ lucy. 



38 Church Street 
On the 
Marketplace 
862.5126 
dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 


It's time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



MEET THE EXPERTS: 



ANDREW D. MIKELL. ESO. MICHELLE GRAY 



[W' Vermont zAtomeys 
LU Title (Corporation presents a 
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Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 

Thursday, August 23, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 
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Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


100% 

tyeAmxmt 
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CREAM 


tote c/mcofajM, 

YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICECREAM 


750 PINE ST. & 63 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON. 

RT 100. WATERBURY CENTER 




N othing tops off a lazy summer 
evening like a phone call 
from an out-of-state pollster. 
Two supporters of Attorney 
General bill sorrell’s reelection cam- 
paign say they both recently took part in 
a telephone survey they characterized as 
a “push poll.” 

“From the second or third question 
it became obvious what was going on,” 
says Neil marinello, a retired psychologist 
from Woodstock who favors Sorrell over 
rival t.j. donovan, the Chittenden County 
state’s attorney. “It was very clearly 
pushing people away from Sorrell and 
toward Donovan.” 

Push polls are intended to float nega- 
tive — and sometimes false — informa- 
tion about a candidate under the guise of 
a traditional scientific survey. 

According to Marinello, the 15- 
minute poll included a number of ques- 
tions containing negative assertions 
about a candidate who, while unnamed, 
appeared to be Sorrell. One question 
that did name the AG related to whether 
Sorrell should be blamed for the contin- 
ued operation of the Vermont Yankee 
nuclear power plant. 

While the pollster would not identify 
his employer, the North Carolina phone 
number displayed on Marinello's caller 
ID appears to belong to Bernett Research, 
a Boston-based polling company. 

Donovan confirmed that his cam- 
paign paid Washington, D.C.-based 
Lincoln Park Strategies $10,000 to con- 
duct a 50-question, 12- to 15-minute poll 
two weeks ago. Lincoln Park president 
stefan hankin said his company subcon- 
tracted the job to Bernett. 

But Donovan and Hankin both insist 
their poll was nothing less than a rigor- 
ous survey seeking to understand how 
Vermonters feel about various issues. 

“It was a scientific poll. It was not 
a push poll. They are very different,” 
Donovan says. “More importantly, 
push polls don’t give you accurate 
information. They’re ineffective and 
offensive.” 

But the difference between push 
polling and conventional message test- 
ing may not always be entirely clear to 
he or she who answers the call. Perhaps 
the best-known example of push-polling 
came during the 2000 Republican presi- 
dential primary, when george w. bush’s 
campaign allegedly called thousands of 
South Carolina voters to ask whether 
they’d be more or less likely to vote for 


Sen. John mccain (R-Ariz.) if they knew 
he fathered an illegitimate black child — 
which, of course, he hadn’t. 

“The purpose of a push poll is to 
get bad information out very quickly,” 
Hankin says. “We’re trying to learn 
what’s happening in Vermont among 
primary voters, what their thinking is 
and getting an understanding of the lay 
of tile land, so the campaign can speak as 
effectively as possible to voters who will 
turn out in August." 

survey of 400 Vermonters generally 
refrained from naming specific candi- 
dates, with the exception of one ques- 
tion related to Vermont Yankee, which 
asked which people or institutions were 
to blame for VY’s continued operation: 
Sorrell, Gov. peter shumlin or the state 


THE CROCODILE TEARS 
BY THESORRELL CAMPAIGN 

ARE ALITTLE UNSETTLING. 

T.J. DONOVAN 

legislature. Donovan's campaign de- 
clined to reveal the polling results — 
which they claim showed a “tight race” 

— or the wording of the poll's questions, 
calling it “internal” information. 

Sorrell’s campaign denounced the 
recent poll. “This type of polling and the 
types of questions that were asked related 
to us have no place in Vermont politics 

— particularly in a Democratic primary 
in Vermont,” campaign manager mike 
pieciak said Tuesday. “Until this morn- 
ing, it was our understanding that this 
poll was done by the tobacco industry 
or Entergy or the Republican Attorneys 
General Association, so if it was in fact 
conducted by the Donovan campaign, 
we're disappointed in them and ask that 
they cease this kind of polling.” 

Donovan, however, was not 
apologetic. 

“The crocodile tears by the Sorrell 
campaign are a little unsettling,” he re- 
sponded. “We polled in order to glean 
information Vermonters care abouL We 
are the campaign that has been a sub- 
stantive campaign — that has released 
policy positions throughout the cam- 
paign. I don't apologize for conducting a 
scientific poll." 


Too Many Questions? 

Donovan's is not the only recent poll 
to hit Vermont. The Vermont Press 
Bureau’s peter hirschfeld reported ear- 
lier this week that another recent poll 
appeared to be testing a slew of state- 
wide candidates and issues. Hirschfeld 
was unable to determine its origin, but 
came to the conclusion based upon its 
wording that its source was “likely not a 
Democrat.” 

A recent campaign finance filing by 
Sen. vince illuzzi (R-Essex/Orleans) 
showed that he, too, polled the AG race 
this spring when he considered running 
for the job, before opting to run for state 
auditor. Illuzzi said his $10,000 poll 
showed Sorrell “running strong" in a 
general election matchup, but for some 
reason, he didn’t test Donovan’s chances. 

Senator on Senator 

Three years ago, Sen. philip baruth 
(D -Chittenden) — then a lowly 
University ofVermont English professor 
and political blogger — set out to learn 
more about Vermont’s top political pa- 
triarch, Sen. PATRICK LEAHY (D-VT). 

“He’s just been a colossus over the 
past 40 years, so all of a sudden I said 
to myself, 'If I really wanted to find out 
what makes him tick, I’d read a biogra- 
phy on him,"' Baruth recalls. “And there 
was not only not a biography but not a 
book of any kind about Pat Leahy, and 
that just struck me as insane.” 

So Baruth set about changing that. He 
approached Leahy’s Senate office with 
the idea of writing a political biography 
of a kid from Montpelier who grew up to 
become the second-most-senior member 
of the U.S. Senate. By the time Leahy’s 
office OK’d the concept last summer, 
Baruth himself had been elected to the 
Vermont state Senate, giving the author 
an inside look at what he calls the 
“amazing, gut-wrenching” experience of 
running a political campaign. 

A year into the project, Baruth says 
he’s written 100 pages of what he ex- 
pects to become a 400-page “targeted 
biography” focusing on the political 
arc of Leahy’s career — rather than “an 

the Senate.” So far he’s interviewed 20 
people. He’s talked to Leahy three times. 

Given his academic focus on 18th- 
century literature, Baruth says he’s 
enjoying drawing from so many living 
sources. But he learned not to take that 
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POLITICS 


for granted: Last fall, former congress- 
man Dick Mallary — Leahy's 1974 Senate 
opponent — died the day after Baruth 
scheduled an interview with him. 

While the biographer says Leahy will 
see a draft of the manuscript, Baruth 
maintains that it won’t be just a propa- 
ganda piece written by one Vermont 
Dem about another. 

“I hope everyone who's read my 
writing knows that I call them the way 
I see them,” he says. “To my mind, it’s 
hard to see me writing something that 
[Leahy] would find really objectionable, 
because I’ve been a student of his career 
and find it highly admirable. But there’s 
no portrait that’s worth its weight that 
doesn’t have a little shading in it.” 

Hot Water 

Vermont Public Radio’s typically staid 
commentary series generated a bit of 
a driveway moment last Wednesday — 
and not the good kind. 

At the tail end of VPR’s local 
“All Things Considered" newscast, 
Montpelier storyteller and longtime 
VPR commentator willem 
lange made use of an ethnic 
slur to describe a friend 
with whom he worked on a 
west Texas ranch in 1953. 

“Juan was a wetback from Zacatecas, 
much more accustomed to heat than I 
was,” Lange said in a laconic meditation 
on the hot summer clime. 

The use of the w-word didn't sit 
well with JOHN van hoesen, VPR’s vice 
president for news and programming: “I 
heard it and realized that we had made a 
serious mistake,” he says. “So we put the 
process in motion right away to remove 
it and take steps to apologize.” 

As VTDigger.org's nat rudara- 
kanchana first reported, VPR immedi- 
ately pulled the commentary from its 
website and issued an on-air apology 
during the same time slot the follow- 
ing afternoon. In a post on the station’s 
blog, commentary producer betty 
smith-mastaler called it an “unfortunate 
instance of offensive racial slang” and 
included apologies from VPR and Lange. 

So how’d the term get through VPR’s 
generally politically correct censors? 

Van Hoesen says that commentaries 
are screened twice — first in a text-edit 
by Smith-Mastaler and then by a re- 
cording engineer who is “expected to 
keep an ear out.” 

“So there's a two-level process there, 
and this just slipped through, unfortu- 
nately,” he says. 

Lange called it “a quite innocent 
use of the word,” maintaining that he 
“hadn’t realized it’s become, at least in 


some circles, something you would try 

“When I learned the word, the 
wetbacks themselves were using it to 
describe themselves. They called them- 
selves the ‘mojados’ — the wet ones,” 
Lange explains. “It wasn’t considered 
derogatory in any way, any more than 
’gringos,’ which is what they called me. 
But apparently over the decades it's ac- 
quired some derogatory connotations, 
and I wasn’t aware of that.” 

Wait, wait. Don’t tell me he just used 
it again! Sounds like Lange’s gotta get 
back to work on that one. 

Media Notes 

Vermont reporters are on the move. 
After three years at the twice-weekly 
Addison County Independent, reporter 
and online editor andrea suozzo is leav- 
ing to pursue a master’s in food systems 
at UVM. Fellow Addy Indy-ite Andrew 
stein is leaving to take over the energy 
and health care beat at VTDigger.org. 

Stein won’t be the only new free 
at the Statehouse this winter. Former 
____ Glens Falls Post-Star re- 
porter david taube recently 
became the third man on the 
Vermont Press Bureau totem 
pole. He’ll be covering both 
local and state stories for the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus and its sister 
paper, the Rutland Herald. 

After nearly two years at VPR, 
Vermont Edition producer Samantha 
fields is leaving the station this week to 
take a job at Maine Public Broadcasting 
Network. 

On the management side, longtime 
Associated Press reporter Wilson ring 
was officially named “supervisory cor- 
respondent" — translation: bureau chief 
— last month. Ring, who joined the AP 
in 1992, has been serving in the role on 
an interim basis since last September, 
when bureau chief john curran died 
unexpectedly. 

WPTZ-TV will soon find itself with 
a new/old boss, as well. When station 
president and general manager Paul 
sands retires at the end of the year, he’ll 
be replaced by kyle grimes, who served 
as news director for Channel 5 from 
2005 through 2008. ® 
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Waterfront Warrior Rick Sharp Wants One More Thing 
for the Bike Path He Blazed: Segways 



R ick Sharp has been arguing 
with the City of Burlington 
for more than three de- 
cades about its waterfront. 
Largely credited with the creation 
of the Queen City’s crown jewel, the 
59-year-old attorney and environ- 
mental activist now just wants to 
be able to lead Segway tours on the 
7 1 /i-mile Burlington Bike Path. 

He may get his wish. In his latest 
battle with municipal officials.Sharp 
has been trying to convince Parks 
and Rec director Mari Steinbach 
that the electric-powered “per- 
sonal transporters" would enable 
the disabled to enjoy Queen City 
attractions that might otherwise 
remain inaccessible to those, like 
himself, who can’t ride a bike or 
easily walk. 

The Kiss administration 
didn’t like the idea of motor- 
ized vehicles on the bike path or 
downtown sidewalks, quashing 
Sharp’s plan for starting a Segway 
tour business. The city has no 
formal policy on Segway use, notes 
Steinbach, but for now, 
under any obligation to allow 
mercial operations on the bike path.” 

Mayor Miro Weinberger recently 
issued Steinbach her walking 
papers. And the new mayor sounds 
more sympathetic to the proposal by 
Sharp, who supported Weinberger 
in the race to succeed Kiss. “I find 
his perspective about the freedom 
and dignity the vehicles can provide 
to some individuals with disabilities 
very compelling,” Weinberger 
ments in an emailed statement. 

“His beliefs in Segways as 
an economic development 
opportunity and as an 
environmentally superior 
option to the car for many 
types of vehicular trips are 
also interesting to me. 

“I support a review of 
the city’s policies regard- 
ing these devices,” adds 
Weinberger, who will soon 

Steinbach. 


HOPEFULLYTHOSE FEELINGS ARE BEHIND US NOW. 


Sharp is actually lucky to have 
any mobility at all. He says he came 
within 30 minutes of suffering life- 
long paralysis after crashing into a cliff 
while paragliding off a promontory on 
Pacific coast in 1996. The ac- 
cident occurred as Sharp was serving as 
a “wind dummy” — the tour leader who 
tests whether wind speeds are safe for 
paragjiding. They weren't that day. 

It took seven and a half hours 
to transport him to a hospital 
in San Diego for treatment of 
two broken vertebrae and a 
crushed leg. Paralysis often re- 
sults from such injuries unless 
steroids are administered 
within eight hours, Sharp 
notes. Paradoxically, “that 
accident probably saved my 
life,” he reflects. “I probably 
would have kept taking crazy 
risks if it hadn’t happened.” 


“The Paquette administration didn’t 
like us because we were too liberal,” 
recalls Dean, who was not an elected 
official at the time. “The Sanders ad- 
ministration didn’t like us because we 
were Democrats." 

The chief nemesis of bike-path sup- 
porters 30 years ago was New North 
Ender Paul Preseault, who owned 
property on both sides of the rail line's 
right-of-way and would not sanction its 
use by bicycles. Preseault dramatically 
expressed his opposition by blocking 
the path with a log. Long legal tussles 
ensued, culminating in a pair of U.S. 
Supreme Court rulings in 1988 and 
1990 in support of turning the rails into 
a trail. Sharp celebrated the victory by 
chainsawing the log — at which point 
Preseault came runningoutofhis house 
and assaulted Sharp. “I barely had time 
to turn off the chain saw” Sharp recalls. 
“It could’ve been really ugly.” 


RICK HAS A PERSONALITY 
THAT CAN PISS PEOPLE OFF. 


While a Segway does offer a noise- 
less, nonpolluting ride at a maximum 
speed of 12 miles per hour, a recent 
late-afternoon ramble with Sharp and 
his wife, Ruth Masters, attracted dirty 
looks from a few pedestrians along the 
congested segment of the bike path 
near the Community Boathouse. 

Sharp maneuvers his Segway — one 
of nine he owns — with confidence 
and a big smile. He otherwise moves 
slowly and painfully with the help 
of a cane and a brace on his right 
leg from knee to ankle. Those 
assists represent the final phase 
of a recovery that began with a 
wheelchair and then progressed 
to a walker. 


There’s an especially sad irony 
in Sharp’s inability today to ride a 
bike. “If he hadn’t been involved,” says 
former governor Howard Dean, “there 
probably wouldn’t be a Burlington 
Bike Path.” 

Dean, Sharp and University of 
Vermont environmental studies pro- 
fessor Tom Hudspeth were the lead- 
ers of a Citizens’ Waterfront Group 
formed in the late 1970s to advocate 
for converting what was then a disused 
waterfront rail line into a bike path. 
Over this and other waterfront con- 
troversies, the trio went to battle with 
Democratic mayor Gordon Paquette 
and, starting in 1981, Socialist mayor 
Bernie Sanders. 
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Preseault died in 2010 at age 76. 

Noting that he voted for Sanders in 
the historic 1981 mayoral race, Sharp 
says the radical politician did favor 
creation of the bike path — just not as 
enthusiastically as did the leaders of 
the Citizens’ Waterfront Group. 

Where Sharp and Sanders really 
clashed was over an early-’80s water- 
front development 
proposal known 
as the Alden Plan. 

Private develop- 
ers were calling 
for construction of a marina, a public 
boathouse, 65,000 square feet of retail 
space, 145,000 square feet of offices, a 
200-room hotel, 300 mainly up-mar- 
ket housing units and a pair of parking 
structures that could accommodate 
1200 cars on what eventually became 
Waterfront Park. 

Hudspeth, who refers to it as “a 
mini-Acapulco,’’ says the Alden Plan 
might have come to pass if not for 
Sharp’s “invaluable and tireless legal 
work." Sanders supported the Alden 
proposal, as did 12 of the 13 members 
of what was then called the Board of 
Aldermen — the predecessor of the 
Burlington City Council. But the city 
needed to issue a bond in order for the 
project to move forward, with a two- 
thirds majority required for approval 
of that initiative. The Alden Plan bond 
received 54 percent of the vote in a 1985 
referendum — and was thus defeated. 

At around die same time, Sharp 
was fighting to win legal recogni- 
tion of what was known as the public 
trust doctrine. It forbids commercial 
construction on waterfront land cre- 
ated by fill. A 1989 Vermont Supreme 
Court ruling upheld the doctrine as 
applied to the Burlington waterfront, 
thus ensuring that only public uses 
are possible on most of the land clos- 
est to Lake Champlain between North 
Beach and Perkins Pier. That's why a 
park, boathouse, museum and “urban 
reserve” are in place there today rather 
than condos, stores and offices. 

With the Alden Plan off the table, 
the Sanders administration threw 
its support behind the public trust 


doctrine, with then-city attorney John 
Franco playing a visible role. "Franco 
did a good job and he gets the credit 
for what happened, but Rick was on it 
before he was,” Hudspeth remarks. 

Partisan divisions account in large 
part for the animosity between Sharp 
and the Sanders administration and its 
Progressive allies. “Rick has a person- 
ality that can piss 
people off,” Dean 
observes, “but hope- 
fully those feelings 
are behind us now.” 

Sharp twice ran unsuccessfully as 
a Democrat against Progressive Gene 
Bergman for a seat on the Board of 
Aldermen. In those super-heated 1980s 
races. Sharp came under attack for his 
role as a landlord of dozens of student 
rental units in and near downtown. He 
was accused of gouging tenants while 
maintaining poor-quality housing. 
Sharp rejected those charges and has 
since sold off all but five of the apart- 
ments. “That was my retirement plan, 
and we've gotten rich from it," Sharp 
says, “so we’re getting out of it now.” 

Sharp traces the origins of his pas- 
sionate involvement in environmental 
causes back to the paper companies 
along the Connecticut River when 
he was a boy in Bellows Falls. They 
used to dump dye into the water that 
“would turn the river red, green and 
orange,” Sharp remembers. “It was 
really bad.” 

Raised by his stepmother who 
was dependent on Social Security, 
Sharp earned a full scholarship to the 
University of Southern California. In 
1978, he got a degree from Georgetown 
Law School, and then returned to 
Vermont for a job with the state’s envi- 
ronmental conservation agency. 

Sharp and Masters, who have 
two grown daughters, live today in 
Colchester and spend time on a 100- 
acre property in Milton they bought 
several years ago. It’s the site of a 
Christmas-tree farm that provides 
the couple with more income, Sharp 
notes, than does tile other business 
he runs there: conducting paragliding 
lessons. © 
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Mountain View Country Club 
Country Club Road 
Greensboro, Vermont 
Gourmet Dinner plus wine and mead 
ONE NIGHT ONLY, AUG. 17 
6 PM Cocktail • 6:30 PM Dinner 
8 PM Show 

Tony nominated producer/actor 
Charlie Me Ateer directs 

"Shakespeare in Love" 

(Selections from Shakespeare’s greatest 
love scene and sonnets) 
Alexander Romanul, Violinist 
will play music of the period 
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Nowhere to Go: A Vermont Prisoner’s 
Suicide Attempt Highlights 
DOC Housing Shortage 



TWO HUNDRED VERMONT INMATES ARE IN PRISON 

SOLELY BECAUSE THEY LACK 
DOC-APPROVED HOUSING. 


A n inmate in the Northern 
State Correctional Facility 
in Newport tried to kill 
himself after allegedly be- 
coming distraught that the Vermont 
Department of Corrections wouldn’t 
approve his housing situation. In the 
early-morning hours of July 16, Joseph 
Heim, 35, reportedly used a bedsheet 
to try to hang himself in his cell after 
the DOC told him he couldn’t move 
back home to Richmond with his wife 
and two children. 

Heim’s wife alleges that the DOC 
never even contacted her about her 
husband’s suicide attempt. She claims 
she only learned of it when a friend 
visiting a fellow inmate in the Newport 
facility texted her with the news. 

"I was pissed!” says Crystal Heim, 
33. “He has a wife and kids. What if he 
would have died?” 

On Monday, Corrections 
Commissioner Andy Pallito had very 
little to say about the incident, citing 
federal privacy laws that prohibit him 
from releasing details including the 
inmate’s possible motive, what kind of 
medical treatment, if any, he received 
and whether he is undergoing psychi- 
atric care. Defender General Matthew 
Valerio, who oversees Vermont’s 
prisoners’ rights office, confirmed last 
week that a suicide attempt had been 
reported to him from the Newport fa- 
cility, but he had no other information 

According to a prisoners advo- 
cate who met with Joseph Heim, the 
inmate was arrested June 15 after vio- 
lating the conditions of his November 
2011 release from prison and has 
been held in custody ever since due 
to a lack of DOC-approved hous- 
ing. Approximately 200 of the 2100 
inmates in the Vermont correctional 
system are there solely because they 
lack housing that is considered “suf- 
ficient to address [the] risk” they pose 
to their victims and the community, 
according to the DOC. 

Heim has a history of drug-related 
offenses. Most recently, he was con- 
victed of burglary and the illegal sale 


of opiates. But according to his wife of 
14 years, Heim is neither a sex offender 
nor a violent offender. She says Heim 
has never once hit her or the children 
and should not be considered a threat 
to anyone. 

Crystal Heim, who spoke with her 
husband by phone a week after his 
suicide attempt, also tells Seven Days 
that Heim was “wicked scared of 


being sent to Kentucky,” where many 
of Vermont's out-of-state inmates 
are housed. “He said he’s not going 
to make it through,” she added, but 
couldn’t explain what he meant by 
that remark. 

In a written statement, Pallito said 
that the DOC has done “extensive 
training of [its] staff” to identify “self- 
harming behavior” in its inmates. 




According to Pallito, the rate of "high 
lethality” incidents has remained 
largely unchanged since 2009. 
However, he claims that his staff have 
gotten much better at identifying in- 
mates early on who may be thinking of 
harming themselves. 

Heim’s suicide attempt happened 
just three days before Pallito testi- 
fied in Montpelier before the Joint 
Legislative Corrections Oversight 
Committee, where he discussed, 
among other topics, the challenges of 
finding adequate housing for inmates 
who are returning home to their re- 
spective communities. Pallito did not 
mention the suicide attempt at the § 
daylong hearing. 

When contacted last week, 5 
committee chair Sen. Dick Sears 
(D-Bennington) said he was unaware 
of the suicide attempt until being 
told about it by a reporter. Although 
suicide attempts are not uncommon 
within the correctional system, when 
Sears was asked if he thought it was 
relevant to Pallito’s discussion about 
transitional housing and whether it 
should have been mentioned, the sen- 
ator said, "It very well may have been 
and should have been [mentioned].” 

As Pallito told lawmakers that day, 
the DOC has approximately 200 tran- 
sitional beds for inmates who are leav- 
ing correctional custody, with plans to 
bring another 100 beds online by the 
end of 2013. He also told the committee 
that the number of Vermont inmates 
who could be released but for a lack 
of housing in their communities “does 
appear to be going down. We’re bring- 
ing [new beds] on as fast as we can.” 

But Defender General Valerio, who 
also testified that day, had a slightly 
different take on the problem. He told 
lawmakers that the DOC’s definition 
of “appropriate and approved hous- 
ing" seems to vary widely from one 
county to the next. 

“My office believes that the number 
of people the department is holding 
could be reduced by as much as a third 
with the exercise of discretion [by 
the DOC] ... without impacting risk,” 
Valerio said. In his 12 years as defender 
general, Valerio added, “This number 
has not been meaningfully reduced. In 
fact, it’s gone up.” 

But Pallito disagreed with Valerio’s 
assessment, arguing that the DOC has 


“pushed through more people” into 
transitional housing than under any 
of his predecessors. That said, Pallito 
noted that the number of violent and 
sex offenders in correctional custody, 
as a percentage of the total inmate 
population, has been on the rise, which 
adds significantly to the challenges of 
finding them appropriate housing. 

Gordon Bock of Northfield is a 
former Vermont inmate and a prison- 
ers’ rights activist with CURE Vermont, 
the local affiliate of Citizens United for 
Rehabilitation of Errants. Bock said he 
was angered and deeply troubled when 
he learned about the Heim affair. 

“It’s very unfair for the 
Department of Corrections to decide 



that a family should be split this way 
when there’s not even a hint of do- 
mestic violence that would normally 
cause a family unit to be split,” he 
said. “These caseworkers and proba- 
tion workers are playing God, and I 
think they’re going well beyond their 
level of expertise.” 

For her part. Crystal Heim says 
she sees no reason why her husband 
shouldn’t be allowed to move back 
home to their Richmond apartment. 
While acknowledging her own legal 
troubles — Crystal Heim was just re- 
leased Monday from the Chittenden 
Regional Correctional Facility in South 
Burlington on several DUI-related 
misdemeanors — she says that Joseph 
Heim, who has his own carpentry 
business, tends to do better when their 
family is together. 

“My kids love him. They’re really 
upset he’s still in jail,” Crystal said. 
"And every time he’s out and we’re 
living together, he stays out [of jail] the 
longest.” ® 
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Facing an Uptick in Crime, a Canadian Border Town 
“Secures” Its Last Open Crossing Into Vermont 
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I n the years since the 9/11 terror at- 
tacks, officials at the U.S.-Canada 
border have ramped up security, one 
crossing at a time. Last month, author- 
ities barricaded the last unguarded street at 
the international boundary between Derby 
Line, Vt., and Stanstead, Quebec. Worried 
about an apparent increase in illegal cross- 
ings and crime, police in the adjoining 
towns settled on a novel — if temporary 
— solution for shoring up the boundary on 
Church Street a row of flowerpots. 

But here’s a twist: It wasn’t the U.S. 
Border Patrol that insisted on the stop- 
gap measure that will likely become 
more permanent; the call for tighter 
security came from the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

That’s because Canada arguably has 
more reason for concern. According to a 
2010 threat assessment report from the 
Integrated Border Enforcement Team — 
a cooperative force of agents from both 
sides of the border — 2009 marked the 
third consecutive year in which more 
people were detained for illegally cross- 
ing the border with the intention of 
entering Canada rather than the United 
States. Authorities say many of those 
caught are seeking asylum in a country 
largely regarded as friendlier to immi- 
grants than its neighbor to the south. 
Meanwhile, the Canadian govern- 

of immigration reforms that could 
challenge that welcoming reputation. 
Asylum advocates say it’s too soon to 
know what those changes will mean on 
either side of the border. 

Stanstead and Derby Line have long 
shared municipal services such as water 
and sewer lines. Residents recall the days 
when crisscrossing the international 
boundary was as simple as a smile and a 
wave to the border guards. But security 
along the 4000-mile northern border 
tightened after September 11, 2001. 

In 2009, the U.S. blocked off two of 
the three streets that connect Derby Line 
and Stanstead, erecting steel fences that 
now cut across the roads. Church Street, 
running beside the famous Haskell Free 
Library, was the last to remain open. The 

a white slash on the pavement, a small 
stone pillar and a posted sign warning 
against illegal passage. 

With tighter security came 



complaints from residents on both sides 
of the border alleging the relaxed friend- 
ship between the two sleepy towns was 
at risk. Derby Line resident Glenda Nye 
complains about Border Patrol vehicles 
"flying” down village streets. After de- 
cades crossing the border, the 63-year- 
old Montreal-born dual citizen says 
she notices interactions with customs 
officials have changed. They’re more ag- 
gressive, she says. 

“It’s not at all like it used to be,” 
Nye says, adding that she believes the 
ramped-up security is an overreaction. 

The unimposing flowerpots on 
Church Street are a temporary fix until 
the RCMP can win approval from the 
town of Stanstead for a more permanent 
blockade such as the steel gates else- 
where in town. There was an increase in 
illegal movement across Church Street 
after the 2009 blockades at Ball and Lee 
streets, according to RCMP constable 
Andre Lirette. In some cases, the expla- 
nation is as simple as confused tourists 
following GPS directions. 

Just as often, though, the unprotected 
Church Street crossing has been an easy 
passage for border-hopping criminals. 
In June, the U.S. charged a man named 
Elias Joseph — who was convicted in the 
1990s for assault and grand larceny — 
with illegal reentry for allegedly cross- 
ing the border in a dark sedan at Church 
Street. 

But even crossings with barricades 
aren’t entirely secure: Last September, 
a Croatian man allegedly involved in a 
human smuggling case slipped through 
the gate at one of Derby Line’s blocked 
streets and hopped into a waiting ve- 
hicle on the U.S. side before he and the 
driver were caught. 

While Lirette admits that flowerpots 
won’t do much to stop those determined 
to cross, he hopes it will stop accidental 
traffic, allowing authorities to focus on 
“people with criminal intent.” 

Is the apparent uptick in border 
crossings directly attributable to asylum 
seekers? That's hard to tell. In the first 
five months of this year, an average of 
385 people each month have requested 
asylum in Quebec, which is on par with 
numbers from recent years. But those 
numbers don’t tell how many asylum 
seekers cross the border legally versus 
illegally, explains Rick Goldman, the 
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coordinator for the Montreal-based 
Committee to Aid Refugees. The Canada 
Border Services Agency does not break 
down those figures. 

Michele Jenness is the executive 
director of the Vermont Immigration 
and Asylum Advocates, an organiza- 
tion that got its start helping refugees 
gain access to the Canadian asylum 
system. At that time, in the mid-’80s, 
Salvadorans, Guatemalans and other 
Central and South American refugees 
were winning fewer than 5 percent of 
their asylum cases in the U.S. So they 
traveled to Canada, where their chances 
were better. VIAA stepped in to pro- 
vide support for refugees “stranded in 
cold Vermont,” as Jenness puts it, as 
they waited for their appointments in 
Canada. 

By 2004, 14,000 
individuals each 
year were traversing 
the United States 
to try for asylum in 
Canada, compared to 
200 heading south. 

Canada's generous 
asylum rules at that 

people could press 
at the border, cross 
legally and then 
plead their cases in 
Canada. 

Looking to 

staunch the flow, 

Canada finally won a long-sought-after 
accord known as the Canada-U.S. Safe 
Third Country Agreement, which says 
that asylum seekers must apply in the 
country in which they first arrived — 
even though, as Jenness points out, the 
rate of achieving asylum remained much 
lower in the U.S. Unless a person meets 
one of a small number of exceptions 
— including having a family member 
already legally residing in Canada — 
individuals can be turned back at the 

But the agreement has a loophole 
that refugee activists say actually en- 
courages illegal crossings — and may 
account for some of the anecdotal in- 
creases reported by the RCMP. Under 
the agreement, restrictions on asylum 
seekers only apply at official border 
crossings. That means that if someone 
enters illegally between crossings — 
even if they’re apprehended just feet 
across the border — they’re allowed to 
make an asylum claim. 

“If you walk between the flowerpots, 
and one meter past the flowerpots, the 
RCMP picks you up for having entered 


Canada irregularly ... the Safe Third 
Country agreement does not apply to 
you,” observes Goldman. 

Goldman says that Canada’s official 
attitude toward immigration is chang- 
ing — rapidly and dramatically — with a 
number of new laws set to take effect in 
the next few months. Come December, 
refugees will be subject to a more ac- 
celerated timeline for making claims of 
asylum, and their advocates say the 30- 
to 60-day window for those claims won’t 
give many enough time to pull together 
evidence for their cases. Additional 
reforms scale back refugees’ access to 
health care, a measure that Goldman 
says is “cruel and mean-spirited” while 
saving taxpayers “what can only be 
described as pennies.” Some refugees 
will also be newly 
subject to long-term 
detention for up to 
six months. 

Goldman worries 
the new restrictions 
will discourage 
some genuine refu- 
gees from coming 

will certainly treat 
those who do come 
in a much harsher 
manner. In the short 
term, he speculates 
that the threat of 
looming crackdowns 
might encourage a 
short-term boost in immigration — with 
more aslylum seekers heading north 
through Vermont. 

But they'll have to make it past in- 
creasingly tight security. Jenness says 
that Border Patrol operates a wide 
cordon and has been known to detain 
aliens in Vermont who claim to be en 
route to Canada. 

“It's a waste of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
money,” says Jenness. "Basically these 
people are trying to self-deport, if you 
put it in their terms. It’s a real hard- 
ship, both on the people and also on our 
system.” 

For Goldman and his colleagues, 
these are chilling changes that he at- 
tributes not to a shift in the general 
public's opinions but to a conservative 
majority in Parliament. He says the 
country has long prided itself on offer- 
ing fair and welcoming access for immi- 
grants claiming asylum — in contrast, he 
alleges, to the situation in the U.S. 

“With Canada moving so dramati- 
cally to reduce refugee rights," says 
Goldman, “it may be that the difference 
is unfortunately disappearing.” ® 
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UVM CLARIFIES 

Kevin J. Kelley’s story [“The Other Bed 
Down: Will New Campus Housing Fix 
Burlington's Rental Problem?” July 
25] wrongly asserted that “UVM has 
no intention of constructing any ad- 
ditional housing units.” This assump- 
tion was apparently made in light of 
my statement that the university does 
not plan to increase its goal of housing 
60 percent of its undergrads by forcing 
upper-class students to live on campus. 
However, UVM has been and continues 
to be open to exploring economically 
feasible, good-quality options for ad- 
ditional student housing, either on our 
property or elsewhere. In fact, UVM has 
been in the process of creating a com- 
prehensive Housing Master Plan that 
will guide future planning, renovation 
and new construction over the next two 

To be clear, the University does 
not support requiring upper-class 
students to live on campus, many 
of whom are over 21 and interested 
in other living alternatives. UVM 
already faces serious enrollment 
challenges as the college-age popu- 
lation declines in Vermont and the 
Northeast, and college enrollment 
shrinks nationally. Years ago, UVM 
took the unusual step of requiring 
both first- and second-year students 
to live on campus, which is above the 
norm among most institutions we 
compete with for students. 

Looking ahead, the university will 
be considering more projects like the 
Redstone Lofts — a high-quality, pri- 
vately owned, market-based facility 
where students choose to live — and 
other initiatives, as well. We look for- 
ward to working cooperatively and con- 
structively with the City of Burlington 
on issues of mutual concern, including 
where students will live. 

Tom Gustafson 

BURLINGTON 
Gustafson is the vice president for 
student and campus life at UVM. 


OPENING STORY 

We appreciate your article about the 
new venue at the Unadilla Theatre 
in Calais [“With a New Theater, the 
Shows Go On at Unadilla Theatre,” 
July 25]. We are very excited about the 
potential of this new space. One might 
infer from the article, though, that the 
opening weekend was "shut down” by 
state officials. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Several inspectors 
from the fire marshal's office stopped 
by early last week and recommended 
some changes to our existing exits — 
reasonable changes that were quickly 


and easily accomplished. They also 
approved for us a temporary method 
of providing lighting for the opening 
weekend, pending the completion of 
electrical work on the building. We 
would like to thank Wayne Dunlap and 
Paul Cerutti of the State Fire Marshal’s 
office for their support in helping us 
open the new venue. That the theater 
did not, in fact, open last weekend was 
our own decision, based on the dif- 
ficulties of providing bathroom facili- 
ties pending the construction of a new 
septic system. In short, the delayed 
opening is a result of our construction 
schedule falling behind our theatrical 
production schedule. 

One other correction: I am identified 
in the article as the general contractor 
for the new theater, which I am not I 
am a performer and theatrical director 
at Unadilla and help whenever I can 
with Bill Blachly’s many interesting 
projects. 

Caleb Pitkin 

MARSHFIELD 


LET'S MAKE A DEAL, 

PARKS AND REC 

While I applaud your endless hype of 
Dealer.com and its frenzy of “wellness” 
programs [“Beach Slap,” July 25], the 
real issue at hand is the lack of such 
activities in the Burlington community. 
Akin to Mr. Bonfigli keeping his staff 
happy and fit, Burlington — and the 
state — needs to boost investment in 
similar initiatives. 

Until the 2011 floods, North Beach 
was the only beach-volleyball destina- 
tion in Burlington — sorry, but Oakledge 

than sand. It is a sport that requires skill 
but also thrives on relaxed, West Coast 
culture. Better yet, it takes just a frac- 
tion of the maintenance efforts relative 
to the city’s dozens of tennis and basket- 
ball courts. 

My few discussions with Burlington 
Parks and Rec about restoring the court 
were met with confusion — and apathy. 
With such an attitude, how is Burlington 
supposed to maintain its “most livable 
city” image? 

Conveniently enough, the same issue 
of Seven Days featured a job opening 
for a Burlington Parks and Rec direc- 
tor. Perhaps Mr. Bonfigli should put 
his public-sector cap on and bring back 
Burlington’s wellness. 

Dmitri Repnikov 

BURLINGTON 



= WORK VERMONTERS ON THE JOB 


Wreck 

Detective 


I t’s raining outside the Williston 
barracks of the Vermont State 
Police, where Trooper Owen 
Ballinger examines the wreckage 
of a 2012 Nissan Versa. On July 24, 
Byung Lee of Burlington allegedly drove 
this car down Pine Street, careening 
off numerous vehicles before police 
stopped and arrested him. 

To an untrained eye, the totaled 
Nissan is scrap metal for a junkyard 
crusher. But to Ballinger, every dent, 
scratch and tire gouge is a puzzle piece 
he can use, along with physical evidence 
gathered from the road, to re-create 
exactly what happened. 

Ballinger, 35, has been a trooper 
since 1999. In 2008, the Newport 
native became part of the VSP’s new 
crash reconstruction team. Since then, 
he’s received 

■ME 

„ traimng in 

Trooper the field «d 

Owen Ballinger now teaches 


investigation to 
all police cadets. 
Not all collisions 
require a 
reconstruction 
team, but 
any police 
department in 
Vermont can 
request one, 
free of charge, 
especially in investigations involving 
injuries or fatalities. 

It’s been a hectic year for Ballinger. 
As of July 23, 42 crashes on Vermont 
highways, have claimed 47 lives — 
nearly twice as many deaths as in all of 
2011. Ballinger worked many of them, 
including the May 7 triple fatality on 
1-89 in Bolton. He also worked the 
Moretown wreck on Route 100B last 
December, in which a grandmother and 
her two grandchildren were killed when 
their van struck a propane truck. 

Though crash reconstruction utilizes 
sophisticated equipment and complex 
math, part of Ballinger's job is to explain 
what happened in simple terms that any 
jury can understand. 


TOWN 

Williston 

JOB 

Vermont State 
Police Crash 
Reconstruction 
Team 



"There's no need to baffle people with 
complicated formulas,” he says. “If the 
primary cause of the collision was that 
your van was on the wrong side of the 
road and you collided with a gas truck, 
you were wrong.” 

SEVEN DAYS: How do you begin your 
investigations? 

OWEN BALLINGER: We tend to work 
the scene backward. The known part 
of the crash is where everything has 
come to rest. Our job is to go back 
to where it all began. Say we have 
a two-car crash. There may be skid 
marks and gouges that lead to where 
these vehicles came to rest. We mark 
the locations of those skid marks and 
gouges so we can go back and measure 
them. From those measurements, we 
can find the area of impact where 
those vehicles collided. 

SD: Has your technology changed 
much? 

OB: Definitely. We used to use regular 
tape measures. But in 2008, the state 
police acquired four “total stations” that 
use lasers to take measurements. Instead 
of going to the scene with a tape measure 
and a lumber crayon, two of us can 
measure a scene in a couple of hours and 
gather over 100 measurement points, 
whereas [the old method] took us three 
times as long. The data are stored in a 
handheld computer and downloaded 


into our laptops. Our new software can 
use those measurements to make 3-D 
diagrams. We can also make animation 
[of the crash] for court testimony. 

SD: Do you use outside experts? 

OB: Sometimes we’ll use local mechanics 
and tow-truck operators. Oftentimes 
you'll hear people say, “I blew a tire. 
That's why I went off the road.” But if 
you have a four-wheel skid, obviously all 
the tires were inflated. An underinflated 
or blown tire isn’t going to leave a skid 

SD: I hear all new vehicles have data 
recorders similar to an airplane's 
black box. 

OB: That’s the airbag control module. 
It’s a module inside the vehicle that’s 
constantly retrieving input from 
various sensors: wheel-speed sensors, 
brake sensors ... When a certain 
threshold is met, the module gives the 
command to deploy the airbags. But a 
secondary function of that module is to 
record the information it was receiving 
at the time it gave the command to 
deploy. 

SD: Are you sometimes unable to 
figure out what happened? 

OB: The technology has reached the 
point where we can pretty much 
determine what happened. Oftentimes 
what we can't determine is why. 


SD: You don’t call crashes 
"accidents." Why? 

OB: People used to say, “Oh, these things 
happen. It was just an accident" Really, 
these aren't accidents. What we’re 
finding more and more is that these 
collisions or crashes were created by an 
operator’s degree of negligence. 

SD: What’s the toughest part of your 
job? 

OB: Obviously, the crashes that involve 
children are the most difficult. 

SD: What’s the best part? 

OB: It’s overwhelming when you 
first begin this career, because you’ve 
received the training, yet you show 
up on the scene and there are people 
everywhere; there's fluid on the road; 
there are mashed-up cars, ambulances, 
fire trucks, and the traffic is crazy. And 
everyone is looking to you to figure out 
what happened. So it’s nice when we 
can arrive on the scene and assist our 
fellow police officers and provide them 
with a quality report that assists in their 
investigation. © 



interesting occupation. Suggest a job you 
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Burlington’s Festival 
of Fools Brings 
Vaudeville to Town 


V audeville comedian woody 
keppel of Charlotte wears many 
hats. Sombreros, fedoras, pink 
aviation hats, wigs, coonskin 
caps and the occasional shoe or rubber 
chicken have all been spotted on his head 
at various times. His role as artistic direc- 
tor of the festival of fools is yet another 
“hat," one that Keppel will wear as he 
corrals the jugglers, dancers, contortion- 
ists, tightrope walkers, fire breathers and 
acrobats on the streets of Burlington this 
Friday through Sunday. 

The fest itself is a family reunion of 
sorts for Keppel, who has worked with 
many of these performers over the years. 
And festivalgoers may find among the ex- 
otica some familiar antics, if not familiar 
faces: Your zany uncle might be reflected 
in Michael Trautman’s impossible stunts 
and mayhem, or your daredevil kid brother 
in David Aiken’s “Stunts of Death.” Kate 
Wright, aka Yvonne, an “Aussie beautician 
on a mission," could remind you of your 
batty great-aunt. 

Presiding over the fest will be grand 
dame Doloreze Leonard from Quebec, 
also known as Cirque du Soleil's Madame 
Zazou. Don’t be surprised if she takes 
exception to your tie and politely stuffs it 
in your pocket, or sends you in dizzying 
circles as part of her pedestrian-directing 


duties on Church Street. If that happens, 
it’s probably best just to go with it. 

All these characters and more will 
appear during the three-day festival, pre- 
sented by BURLINGTON city arts. Keppel’s 
wife, andrea grayson, is the production 
manager. In its fifth year of celebrating 
circus arts, music and comedy by profes- 
sional street performers from around the 
world, the Festival of Fools will take over 
four main stages in the Marketplace and 
City Hall Park. A Fools Night Out cabaret 
will be held Friday and Saturday in Contois 
Auditorium at Burlington City Hall, with 
“The Last Laugh (Best of the Fest)” wrap- 
ping things up on Sunday evening. 

Keppel first hatched the idea of a street- 
theater festival in Burlington following a 
trip he took to the World Buskers Festival 
in New Zealand in 1994 as his alter ego, the 
bumbling Mr. Woodhead. 

“Vermont itself is a great attraction, 
and Burlington is a veiy festival-friendly 
place,” he says. “Since it’s pedestrian only, 
like many of the plazas in Europe, the 
downtown is perfectly designed for a busk- 
ers festival.” 

A good downtown by itself does not a 
good festival make, however. You’ve got to 
have performers who can put on family- 
friendly acts at a high skill level, who have 
plenty of experience and who can hold the 


attention of a large crowd for 45 minutes. 
Oh, and they have to be funny. Really 
funny. It’s Keppel’s job to sniff out such 
performers, who this year hail from locales 


as varied as England, Australia, California, 
Scotland and, of course, Vermont. 

If you’re on the streets of Burlington this 
weekend, you may encounter performers 


Actors and Audiences Alike Are 
Fringe Beneficiaries in Burlington 



T he OFF CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC 

arts’ second annual Burlington 
fringe festival, which opens on 
Thursday, August 2, poses an 
interesting semantic question: If a venue 
succeeds in enabling “fringe”-type shows 
to become the veritable mainstream of a 
theater scene, is it still accurate to call a 
showcase of these acts “fringe”? 

In major theater cities, such as 
Edinburgh, Scotland, home to the largest 
and oldest festival of this kind, the “fringe” 
designation suggests nonmainstream pro- 
ductions — that is, original works along a 
wide spectrum of artistic experimenta- 
tion. In just two years of operation, the Off 
Center has created such an inviting — and 
affordable — home for budget-conscious 
thespians that edgy works are beginning to 
redefine the local theater norm. 


According to Meredith Gordon of potato 
sack pants theater. Off Center’s hospitable 
rental rates inspired her crew to get an act 
together in the first place. “When we heard 
about Off Center and saw how awesome 
their processes were, we were able to start a 


troupe,” she says. “We finally had a place and 
an opportunity to form our group because of 
Off Center." 

Gordon and her husband, andy goroon, 
will represent Potato Sack on opening 
night of the Fringe Festival with a series 


of four comic sketches. The pieces are un- 
connected, but three of them deal with the 
topic of pregnancy. They’re short works of 
comic art imitating the expectant couple’s 
present life. The Gordons will join 15 other 
acts at the festival, which is bigger than the 
2011 Fringe by one or two shows per night. 

The program is a who's who of local 
theater artists and Off Center regulars — 
including playwrights maura Campbell and 

STEPHEN GOLDBERG, and the GREEN CANDLE 

theatre company. But, as Off Center co- 
founder JOHN D. ALEXANDER notes, the strong 
response to the Fringe call this year will 
bring several newcomers — to the venue 
or to the Fringe — such as oonny osman, 
the ABSURDIST ARTICHOKE players and the 
house of lemay. Even with the slightly 
expanded program, Alexander adds, each 
evening is a rich but not overly long night 
of theater. The genres and styles repre- 
sented in the festival — comedy, drama, 
dance, music, performance art, multi- 
media — are well distributed through 
the nights so that each audience will see 
a good deal of variety, he says. A differ- 
ent MC will preside over each evening 
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wielding battle axes, riding a unicycle, 
juggling unusual items, walking on stilts, 
breathing fire or tying themselves in knots. 
Most of their acts are best described as 
vaudeville, which, Keppel notes, was “the 
preamble to American comedy of all sorts. 
It’s theater for the people and accessible to 
all ages." 

Not all the performers fit easily into 
a category, though. The MarchFourth 
Marching Band launches each of its shows 
with a rallying cry of “Joy now!” The 20- 
member group from Portland, Ore., offers 
up what Keppel calls “a great mix of high- 
octane, genre-defying music with freestyle 
dancers, stilt walkers and fire-breathing 
acrobats.” They do not, however, actually 
march; rather, the five-piece percussion 

celebratory dancing. 

The legendary Madame Zazou is simi- 
larly hard to classify. 

“She’s a bigger-than-life character with 
a booming laugh and a voice to match,” 
Keppel notes. “She’ll be MCing the cabaret in 
Contois each night, but will also be strolling 
the streets during the day, during which time 
she’ll be interacting with the crowds.” 

As the official ringleader and organizer 
of the festival, Keppel has his hands full 
— but Mr. Woodhead isn’t excused from 
duty. He'll be onstage with Wells, the alter 
ego of Danish performer Henrik Bothe. 
Keppel describes their variety show 
“FOOLZ" as “music and circus art and 
check-your-brain-at-the-door comedy,” 
featuring juggling acts, spinning plates, a 
high-tech optical illusion called Neonman 
and physical comedy of all kinds. 

Wells & Woodhead have performed on 
“The Tonight Show," at festivals from Las 


Vegas to Hong Kong, at the Lincoln Center, 
the Barcelona Olympics and on public 
radio's "A Prairie Home Companion." 
Mr. Woodhead has also toured the world 
as a solo act and produced a children’s- 
rausic CD and several kids videos. When 
not dressed in the Bermuda shorts of his 
chaotic character, Keppel has appeared 
as a character actor in half a dozen films 
alongside stars including Billy Ray Cyrus, 
Steve Railsback, Sean Astin and the late 
Anna Nicole Smith. 

“Woodhead is almost 30 years old, and 
I’ve done a lot with him over the years,” 
Keppel says. “I enjoy being that ‘ego’ more 
than being Woody Keppel sometimes — 
but I'm not sure I could stay there all the 
time. Sometimes, after longer runs, I’m so 
exhausted I need days to recover from it.” 

Watching the Festival of Fools won’t 
be nearly as taxing as performing in it, 
but it wouldn't hurt to polish your rubber- 
chicken-ducking skills, as street theater 
invariably involves the audience, too. And 
be on the watch for that wacky Madame 
Zazou. ® 



Circus on Thursday, August 2. at 8:30 p.m. 





— AARON MASI, SYNDI ZOOK and JORDAN 
gullikson, respectively. 

In the spirit of artistic risk, Alexander 
and his Off Center cohorts accepted the 
bulk of the festival's submissions sight unseen, 
trusting die theater artists to “surprise us and 
the audience in a positive way," he says. “That 
Fm aware of, that’s not a common fringe-festi- 
val tradition, but it certainly does 

make it more fringey in perhaps 
an even newer way: the surprise 
package." 

That openness and a gener- 
ally laid-back approach to hosting theater 
have been surprising theater troupes 
since Off Center opened its doors in June 
2010. As Meredith Gordon recalls of the 
show "Character Flaws,” which Potato Sack 
mounted in May 2011, “We were so shocked 
when we brought our set in. [They said], 
■When we give you the keys to this space, 
it’s your space. If you want to screw into the 
floors, screw into the floors.’” What’s more, 
Andy Gordon adds, “There are people run- 
ning it who get our humor.” 

Off Center’s flourishing is the cul- 
mination of Alexander and co.’s efforts 


over more than 10 years to establish an 
affordable home for independent theater 
in Burlington. Alexander says the steady 
rental traffic at the Old North End black-box 
venue — in the same building as the north 
end studio and cctv — attests to the sub- 
stantial number of “artistically completely 
viable” theater companies with more en- 
thusiasm for qualify' work than 
interest in reaping profits. He 
calls the response to the Fringe 
“a vindication of our goals. We 
:d to be here for these very 
performers, and they came to Off Center. 
It’s a really nice symbiosis," Alexander says. 

Andy Gordon heard the invitation this 
way: “Do what you love to do, and we’ll 
put it all together into a wacky night of 
entertainment,” he says. “It’s a big mix of 
whatever.” ® 
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ond Annual Burlington Fringe 
. Thursday through Saturday. 

5 p.m, at the Off Center for the 
:s in Burlington. $15 per night. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION CLASSES 


Offered in Essex 

The Precision Driver Training School is 
accepting applications for classes starting 
September 4th & 9th 



802-754-2842 • www.vtdrivered. 


Car Dreams 
Automobilia Art for 
the auto enthusiast 



Treasure. 



in us all 


Opening Reception 
Fri, Aug. 3 from 5-8 pm 


The Exhibit Runs the 
j Month of August at 
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85 Church Street. Burlington. 802-863-6458 
www.frogholjow.ora 
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Middlebury Playwright “Swings” 
Into New York City With a New Work 


Y KEVIN 


IELLEY 


P regnancy can seem interminable, 
so imagine what it’s like to carry 
a creation for eight times the 
requisite nine months. That was 
the case with Middlebury College visiting 
assistant professor dana yeaton's musi- 
cal, now called Swing State, on which he 
started work in 2006. 

But the play’s long gestation came to 
term last week. A production of Swing 
State ran for seven performances at a venue 
just two blocks from Broadway as part of the 
New York Musical 
Theatre Festival. 
Ill ill 1 9 1 1 Yeaton's story of a 
gay chiropractor 
and a Christian 
fundamentalist 

kindergarten teacher got generally positive 
reviews. Except from the source that most 
theater people believe matters most: the 
New York Times. 

Times critic Catherine Rampell called 
Swing State “an odd little show." She ex- 
pressed confusion about the apparent dis- 
connect between the show’s name and its 
content: “It has a flip, political-sounding 


title, but the story is not a farce about elec- 
tions but instead a drama about personal 
loss and childhood trauma. It's a musical Back then, 
about tolerance," Rampell added, “but 
chiefly emphasizes tolerance of those who 
are openly intolerant.” 

In an interview last week, Yeaton dem- 
onstrated his own ability to remain tolerant 
even when his work 


the flynnspace in Burlington ir 
production by the vt 

titled My Ohio. 


New York festival is 90 percent the same 
as the one staged in Vermont, Yeaton said. 
He and LA-based composer Andy Mitton, 
a Middlebury alum, fiddled v 




said it “made r 
think about the play 
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tweak with the 
title." The show 
will henceforth be 
called Swing State; A 
Musical Fable. 

The plotline of 

a bone cracker from Brooklyn healing a piece well enough 
tensed-up teacher in Appalachia will ring credit toward the cost of production, which 
a bell with some Vermonters. That’s be- Yeaton estimated at $50,000. That i 


songs as well as with 
the title. Yeaton said 
he went with Swing 
State partly because 
the two characters 
are seated on swings 
as they snipe at and 
schmooze with each 
other, and partly 
because My Ohio 
"didn’t tell you what 
the show’s about.” 

The festival’s 
vetters liked the 
$5000 


>e the show had a well-attended ru 


sitated “fundraising like crazy” and relying 


on the kindness of strangers. “At age 54, 
I decided not to ask my father for money,” 
Yeaton related. 

In addition to marketing the play to 
New York audiences, the festival arranged 
for Yeaton to work with “two of the best 
actors I’ve had” (Jed Resnick and Morgan 
Weed) as well as “the best director I’ve 
ever worked with” (Igor Goldin). Those 
attending the sold-out performances at 
the West 45th Street venue included the- 
atrical rainmakers who, Yeaton hopes, will 
want to put Swing State on other stages. 
The festival does have a strong record of 
presenting shows that later embark on off- 
Broadway runs; one, Next to Normal, ran 
on Broadway itself. 

For now, though, Yeaton doesn’t know 
what future awaits Swing State — beyond 
having already decided to “give it another 


A Burlington Playwright’s Bus Travels Abroad 


D ana Yeaton is not the only Vermont playwright 
with out-of-state news this summer; Burlington's 
james lantz reports that his play The Bus has 
^ gone international, with a recent five-night run 

g at a theater in Cape Town, South Africa. In addition, he's 
£ had inquiries about the play from theater groups as far 
g away as Rome, Puerto Rico and the UK. 

§ “One nice thing about being in New York off-Broadway, 

> it put us on the map,” says Lantz. “We got solicitations 
from all over the U.S. and the world.” 

The Bus — a provocative coming-out tale that wrestles 
N with sexual preference, family and church — first opened 
5 in Vermont in 2006. It was performed for a month last fall 
m at New York City's 59E59 Theaters after Lantz engineered 
i<! a successful fundraising campaign. Because of the play's 
5 homophobia theme, he also staged it near the Westboro 
§ Baptist Church in Topeka, Kan. The church's notorious 
Phelps family, known for picketing the funerals of gay ser- 
vice members, had visited Vermont to protest the state’s 
> same-sex-marriage legislation. “If Westboro Baptist 
° Church can come to my town,” Lantz reasons in an essay 
“ on his website, “I can go to theirs." 

“ In fact, it was this production of The Bus that caught 
the attention of South African director Wayne Hendricks. 
“I was very taken with the concept that James had of taking 
5 this play about two young guys who meet in a bus at night 
“ and are eventually tom between the one boy’s father and 
£ the church, to whom the bus belongs, to Topeka,” Hendricks 
2 writes on a website for his production at Cape Town's 
g Milnerton Playhouse. “I know that when you see this 
g thought-provoking play, it will change you in some way.” 



ONE NICE THING ABOUT BEING IN NEW YORK OFF-BROADWW, 

IT PUT US ON THE MAR. 

JAMES LANTZ 

Back in Burlington, Lantz is finding all this very hum- 
bling. “This is my first experience of writing something 
that other people took and made their own,” he says. “I 
was so honored that somebody wanted to do it.” 

“Somebody” includes the New Conservatory Theatre 
Center in San Francisco, which has scheduled a run of 
The Bus next spring for its 2013 Pride Season. It will be 
the play’s West Coast premiere. Lantz notes that theater 
groups in Iowa, Illinois, Oklahoma and other states “have 
the script and are considering it.” 

All this activity isn’t necessarily going to make Lantz 


a rich man. Licensing rights are typically $80 to $90 per 
performance, he explains, though the NCTC is paying him 
a percentage of gross for the run. But he's more excited 
about the San Francisco troupe's plan to bring his play to 
rural parts of the state — small towns that might arguably 
find its content more eye opening. 

Meanwhile, Lantz is not sitting on his laurels. In fact, 
he’s switched gears to his other metier, filmmaking. He’s 
working with Vermont's infamous “Eat More Kale” guy, 
bo muller-moore, on a documentary called A Defiant 
Dude. Readers will recall Muller-Moore's legal battle with 
Southern fast-food chain Chick-fil-A, which claims the 
Vermont T-shirt artist is infringing on the company’s il- 
literate, trademarked “Eat mor chikin" slogan. (The com- 
pany, ironically, recently earned bad press nationally for 
its anti-gay stance.) A Kickstarter campaign for Muller- 
Moore’s project surpassed its goal in March. Furthermore, 
the film’s trailer won a $5000 grand prize at this year’s 
International Movie Trailer Festival. 

Work on the film is “all con- 
suming,” says Lantz, who says •Jjameslantzcom 
he is traveling out of state to ■-* 
interview other small-business 
owners similarly embroiled in trademark-infringement 
cases with major corporations. ‘It's going well,” he re- 
ports, “though each project is like a child — growing and 
developing and doing childlike things." 

Lantz acknowledges the supportive Vermont commu- 
nity for its role in his successes, in film and onstage. “We 
couldn’t have done any of this,” he says, “without doing it 
here first.” ® 




Burlington’s New 
“Parade” Mural Marches, 
Slowly, Forward 



F or Quebec artist Pierre Hardy, 
painting panels in a converted 
Essex garage for the past nine 
months may prove to have been the 
easy part of his epic mural project, titled 
“Everyone Loves a Parade!" for downtown 
Burlington. 

Hardy, SO, is now spending his days 
riding up and down on a hydraulic scissor 
lift in an alleyway off the Church Street 
Marketplace. There, he and 
contractor 

along with a few helpers, 
have so far installed 40 of 
the 64 panels that will make 
up a whimsical, trompe l'oeil 
rendering of 400 years of 
Vermont history. 

The 124-by-16-foot mural 
could be fully in place by next Monday, 
August 6, Hardy reckons. But that timeline 
depends on the weather and the attitude 
of Vermont regulators, who, the bearded 
Montrealer complains, have been hassling 
him and Schaefer about work-site issues. 

“They were asking questions upon ques- 
tions,” Hardy says, frustration apparent in 
his tone and facial expression. “We had to 
stop working until we got clarification.” 

Those problems, mainly involving the 
definition of a subcontractor and eligibility' 
for workers' compensation, have now all 
been resolved, and installation of the mural 
can continue on schedule, says Marketplace 
executive director ron reomond. 

“I just want to deliver my baby,” Hardy 
says from atop the scissor lift. “It was sup- 
posed to be done by April. Then by July. 
But, as you can see, I'm still here." 

The official dedication is now planned 
for August 29. That date was set mainly to 
accommodate the schedule of Sen. Patrick 
leahy, an important backer of the project, 
Redmond notes. 

In addition to 


concerns. Hardy has had to pause from 
his labors to respond to queries and com- 
plaints from passersby. He tells of a recent 
encounter with someone claiming to 
represent Vermont’s Abenaki. According 
to Hardy, the person accused him of dis- 
torting the appearance of the native figure 
who stands near Samuel de Champlain 
at the start of the imagined parade of 
Vermont notables. 

“I can perfectly well 
defend my concept and 
content,” Hardy says in his 
recounting of that conversa- 
tion. “I told him that when 
Champlain came, he met 
Quebec natives, not Vermont 
natives, and that is how they 
looked. I have done the re- 
search. I also said I understood that their 
culture has not been fairly portrayed for so 
many years." 

The visitor was appeased by that re- 
sponse, Hardy relates. But soon the artist 
was confronted by an African American 
who described himself as a 30-year 
resident of Vermont. That man wanted 
to know if black people were going to be 
represented in the mural. “I told him there 
are definitely going to be black people. I 
told him also that I know for you the long 

sured, Hardy says. 

Every day, scores of pedestrians moving 
between the Marketplace and its parking 
garage pause along the chain-link fence 
currently enclosing the mural and talk and 
gesture excitedly to one another. It seems 
everyone may indeed love Hardy’s parade 
... once it finally gets going. © 
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Come Celebrate our Collective Consciousness and 
Help Prevent Child Abuse in Vermont 


Yoga on Church Street 2012 

Sunday, Aug. 12 th 9-11 am to benefit Prevent Child Abuse Vermont 

FREE community event > Bring your own mat > All yoga levels invited 
RAIN LOCATION: Champlain College, IDX Student Life Center, 163 So. Willard St. 
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Dear Cecil, 

Evolution as I understand 
it favors selection of traits 
giving a species the best 
chance of reproductive 
success. Mates who are 
healthy, strong, faithful, 
hardworking, generous, 
and so on seem more apt 
to produce offspring who 
survive until reproductive 
age than those who aren't. 
However, physical beauty 
doesn't correlate with any 
of those qualities. So why 
have we evolved such a 
strong instinct to mate 
with those who look good 
and an aversion to those 
who don't? 

Joe 


«D' 

D 


abe," I said to 
Adams, 
| looking up 
from a pile of 
scientific studies, “research 
suggests that the reason I find 
you attractive is you have a 
low waist-to-hip ratio." 

“So,” said Ms. Adams, 
“you’re saying my butt looks 
big?" 

“Not at all. Scientists say, 
and this is close to an exact 
quote, a curvaceous body cor- 
responds to the optimal fat 
distribution for high fertility.” 

“There’s a line you’d never 
want to use in a lesbian biker 
bar,” Ms. Adams said. 



st and hip 


“Never mind,” 

“What are your wa 
measurements?” 

Ms. Adams got out the 
tape measure. “My waist is 27 
inches and my hips are 37.” 

“There you go. That’s a 0.73 
ratio. According to research, 
the optimal ratio is 0.7.” 

“So I’m fat.” 

“No, you’re optimal.” 

Ms. Adams punched up the 
calculator on her phone. “To 
be so-called optimal I’d have 
to have a twenty-five-and- 
seven-eighths-inch waist. I’d 
be anorexic.” 

“You’re the opposite of an- 
orexic. Your body fat is ... let 
me rephrase that. Your adi- 
pose tissue is advantageously 


arrayed, and I think the idea 
partly is that wide hips make 
it easier to give birth.” 

“So we’re back to my 
having a big butt.” 

‘Will you quit worrying 
about your butt? Other re- 
searchers say waist-to-hip 
ratio is overrated anyway. 
They claim the real determi- 
nant of attractiveness is body 
mass index, or BMI, which is 
basically your weight scaled 
to your height What’s your 
weight these days?” 

“One twenty-three.” 

“OK, we convert that to 
kilograms, and divide that by 
the square of your height in 
meters, and ... oh, my.” 

What?” Ms. Adams asked. 

“Look here. Your BMI 
is 19.6. This chart plots the 
attractiveness of various 
female silhouettes as rated 


by 40 male undergraduates 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England. The attractiveness 
curve on the BMI scale peaks 
at almost exactly 19.6.” 

“Huh,” she said, glancing at 
the chart. “If I’m ever in the 
market again, I better move to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 

“The point is,” I contin- 
ued, “BMI corresponds with 
health, and health is closely 
related to fertility. The ideal 
BMI for general health is 
somewhere between 18.5 and 
25, and women with BMIs 
from 20 to 25 have the lowest 
level of irregular periods. 
The chart suggests that, de- 
spite the media’s fixation on 
impossibly thin models and 
actresses, men prefer women 
at the skinny end of the fertile 
range. Furthermore, if you 
look at this other chart, which 
plots attractiveness ratings in 
3-D as a function of both BMI 
and waist-to-hip ratio, we see 
that the women rated high- 
est of all had a BMI of 19 to 
20 and a WHR of 0.7, which I 
can’t help observing is pretty 
close to what you are. But the 
waist-to-hip thing was clearly 
a secondary factor. 

“In other words, when I 
spotted you in shorts that 
One day, my subconscious 
thought was, Mmm, fertile. 
Then I checked out your butt 
and thought, Ooh, excellent 
arrangement of reserve energy 
deposits, will have many 
babies. And that sealed the 


Ms. Adams gave me a look. 
“It’s lucky for men they keep 
their subconscious thoughts 
to themselves,” she said. “If 
they were smart they’d always 
do that.” 

“We can learn so much 
from science," I went on. 
“Here’s another paper sug- 
gesting a woman’s body 
movements, scent and so on 
vary depending on what time 
of the month it is, and that 
men subconsciously pick up 
on this and feel a greater or 
lesser degree of attraction. 
Proof of this is that strippers 
report higher lap-dance earn- 
ings on peak fertility days.” 

“Lap dancing?” Ms. Adams 
said. “Somebody got a grant to 
study this?” 

“Babe,” I said, “we must 
follow the quest for knowl- 
edge wherever it leads us. 
Think of the insight science 
has given us into the human 
condition. As a result of mil- 
lions of years of evolution in- 
volving differential reproduc- 
tive success, every so often I 
look at you, as male hominids 
have looked at their life part- 
ners since time immemorial. 
Maybe I get a whiff. And I 
think, Whoa, you look really 
hot tonight — you must be 
ovulating.” 

The door slammed. Ms. 
Adams had left the room, 
leaving me with an urgent 
parting wish. But I don’t think 
she meant what she said. ® 
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We just had to ask... 

The Abraham 
Lincoln sculpture 
at the Bennington 
Museum: 
What’s wrong 
with this picture? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


M any Vermonters have at 
least heard of the recent 
Hollywood film Abraham 
Lincoln: Vampire Hunter. 
But "Abraham Lincoln: Child Molester”? 
Not so much. Few are likely to be 
familiar with the startling sculpture at 
the entrance to the Bennington Museum 
that reasonably suggests that nickname. 

So what’s the story behind this 9-foot- 
tall bronze work that shows the 16th 
president clutching the head of a nude 
boy, while seemingly about to receive 
oral sex from a topless girl swooning at 
his feet? 

Sculptor Clyde du Vemet Hunt (1861- 
1941) surely did not intend to create 
something so salacious. He came from 
an old and distinguished Vermont family, 
got a degree from the Massachusetts 



Institute of Technology, and studied 
painting and sculpture in France. Hunt 
was no art star, but he did make a modest 
mark, selling enough of his work to 
maintain a studio in Paris as well as a 
home in Weathersfield, Vt. 

Two ofhis pieces — "Nirvana” and "Fils 
de France” — are part of the Bennington 
Museum’s permanent collection. Both 
were made in 1918 as expressions of the 
artist’s hope for the future following the 
devastation of the First World War. 

“Fils de France,” a life-size figure 
of a nude boy gazing into the distance, 
was meant to symbolize France’s 
rebirth. Similarly, "Nirvana” is said in a 
museum handout to represent "spiritual 
emancipation from passion, hatred and 
delusion." Here, Hunt casts a seated nude 
woman in a state of reverie, her head 
tilted back, her eyes closed. 


He also sculpted 
a traditional figure of 
Lincoln in the 1920s, 
casting Honest Abe in a 
stovepipe hat, bow tie, 
overcoat and cape. Invited 
to submit a piece to the 
1928 salon organized by 
the Societe des Artistes 
Fran^ais, Hunt made 
the unfortunate decision 
to combine his three 
figures into a single work. 
High-hatted Lincoln 
and the young boy were 
incorporated into the 
new piece unchanged, but 
Hunt enlarged Nirvana 
and outfitted her with a 
skirt, therefore making 
up “Lincoln Trilogy (The 
American Spirit).” 

The sculptor appar- 
ently meant the thing 
to be an expression of 
patriotism, with dreamy 
Nirvana representing faith. 
Fils de France standing 
for hope and Lincoln embodying charity 
(based on the line from his second 
inaugural address: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all”). The artist’s 
heirs donated the piece to the Bennington 
Museum in 1947. Its then-director 
appended “The American Spirit” to the 
sculpture's title, “Lincoln Trilogy.” 

Today, the kinky visual implications 
of Hunt’s work may amuse and perplex 
many of the 35,000 annual visitors to the 
Bennington Museum. Most probably 
come to see the world’s largest public 
collection of paintings by Vermont folk 
artist Grandma Moses (1860-1961). But 
the now-titled “Lincoln Trilogy (The 
American Spirit)” is the subject of more 
photographs than anything else in the 
museum's holdings, says curator Jamie 
Franklin. 


In fact, Franklin says, Flickr pics of 
the Lincoln piece are usually among 
the first hits to pop up when he Googles 
“Bennington Museum.” But photos of 
the sculpture may be hard to find on 
Facebook; the social-media network 
censors them owing to what could be 
considered their pornographic content, 
Franklin notes. 

Not content with the sculpture’s 
unsubtle suggestiveness, someone 
affixed chewed gum to Nirvana’s face 
a couple of years ago, making her look 
as though she’s sticking out her tongue, 
Franklin recounts. 

He says the museum gets a lot of 
inquiries, albeit no complaints, about 
the Lincoln piece. That led the staff to 
write the background explanation that’s 
available at the front desk. 

It doesn’t directly address the 
question of why Hunt put the president 
in a pose suggesting he’s about to be 
fellated by a woman and, perhaps next, 
by a boy. Instead, the museum discreetly 
comments: “The intellectual concept 
behind the Lincoln Trilogy is more 
successful than the visual relationship 
of the three figures. The combination 
of three distinctly individual sculptures 
of differing scale and spatial orientation 
has resulted in a somewhat awkward 
interrelationship.” 

Indeed. 

But only within the past 15 years has 
Hunt’s piece become such a cynosure, 
Franklin notes. That would date the start 
of the commotion to the late ’90s, a time 
when the news media were fixating on 
a real-life oral-sex scandal involving 
another American president. Hunt’s art 
may not have been intended as prurient, 
but it can now be seen as amazingly 
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I t’s a sunny Sunday morning in Waterbury and 
T.J. Donovan is power walking down Randall 
Street with a fistful of campaign flyers. Dressed in 
khaki pants, a white button-down shirt and jog- 
£ ging sneakers, the Chittenden County state’s attorney 
5 hustles from door to door, looking for voters to support 
g his insurgent campaign for attorney general. 

> Trailing Donovan is his campaign manager, Ryan 
"* Emerson, clutching a clipboard with the names and 
addresses of Vermonters who have voted in past 
N Democratic primaries. At a big blue house next to a 
g cornfield, the candidate finds Steve and Amy Odefey, 
g who are identified on Emerson's clipboard as sup- 
£( porters of Donovan's primary opponent, incumbent 
g Attorney General Bill Sorrell. 

° Donovan greets the couple warmly and asks how 
their house fared during last year’s devastating floods 
M from Tropical Storm Irene. Not well, says Steve Odefey, 
< noting three feet of water destroyed much of their 
g home — and flood insurance fell short of covering 
u the repairs. Donovan walks around back, where Amy 
Odefey points out the Winooski River, just yards away, 
and shows him iPhone photos of the flood damage. 

Upon learning Odefey is a resident physician at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Donovan launches into his 
plan to combat prescription-opiate abuse — as much 
§ a public health problem as a public safety concern, he 
< says. He gives her a flyer and asks for her support, but 
m walks away without getting it. 


Did Donovan persuade her to vote for him? "No,’’ 
Odefey says later. “He had a lot of buzzwords. I really 
didn’t hear much.” 

Steve Odefey chimes in, “I’m pretty sure I’m going 
to fill the box for Sorrell. He hasn't done anything to 
warrant losing the job, and part of the effectiveness 
of a position like that has to do with 

Across the street, at the home of 
Margaret Quinn, Donovan has bi 
luck. After pouring on the charm for 
about 15 minutes — admiring her Gaelic 
welcome sign, asking about her hip surgery, sharing 
Irene stories — Donovan finally hooks Quinn with the 
same pitch about fighting prescription drug abuse that 
failed to move the previous household. 

“OK!” says Quinn, a retired substance-abuse coun- 
selor. “You got me.” 

Sorrell is scouring the state for votes, too, before 
the August 28 primary, as he fights to hang on to the 
office he has occupied since 1997. Saturday found him 
pressing the flesh at farmers markets in Burlington and 
Montpelier before he set out for the Barre Heritage 
Festival. From there, he was off to a community supper 
in Calais hosted by Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-VT). 

“I’m taking it very seriously, working very hard,” the 
seven-term incumbent said en route to the Granite City 
event. "I hit all 14 counties in a one-week period.” 

This kind of campaigning is new for Sorrell. Since 


being appointed 15 years ago by then-governor Howard 
Dean, the white-haired attorney general has never 
faced a tough challenger. In the seven races he's run, no 
candidate has come within 25 points of defeating him. 

'In the past, I’ve just been able to do my job, con- 
g on my job as attorney general,” Sorrell said 
recently on the "Charlie + Ernie + Lisa in 
the Morning” show on WVMT-AM. 

But now Sorrell is in the fight of his 
life, facing an energized challenge from 
an ambitious young prosecutor. A series 
of high-profile legal losses by his office — 
and a perception among some that he too often sides 
with police in use-of-force and misconduct cases — 
have put Sorrell on the defensive. 

And it's personal: Sorrell and Donovan are practi- 
cally related. Members of their Catholic clans grew up 
together in Burlington, were classmates in high school, 
campaigned for each other, worked in the same law 
firm — even dated each other. Sorrell went to the junior 
prom at Rice Memorial High School with Donovan's 
aunt, Molly Leddy, whom Sorrell calls his “first love.” 

Before he was attorney general, Sorrell held the job 
Donovan has now: Chittenden County state's attorney. 

If Sorrell were ready to pass the torch, Donovan 
would be a likely recipient. But the 65-year-old Sorrell 
isn’t ready to hand over anything. He’s too busy criss- 
crossing the state — and flying to Washington, D.C., to 
raise money from fellow attorneys general — defending 


POLITICS 





his turf. He’s playing up his decade-plus record of wins 
in the consumer-protection and environmental arenas, 
and playing down the high-profile court losses that 
have saddled Vermonters with millions in attorney 
fees. 

Not content to wait his turn, Donovan, 38, is taking 
on the party elder with a well-organized and well- 
funded campaign that has picked up support from 
young Democrats, old Progressives and numerous 
labor unions — as well as some very unusual suspects, 
such as Republican mayors Thom Lauzon and Chris 
Louras, of Barre and Rutland, respectively. 

Challenging Sorrell's incumbent advantage is a 
cornerstone of Donovan’s rule-breaking campaign. 
“Nobody owns that job," he says. “The people of 
Vermont own that job. They have the say about who's 
the attorney general — not somebody who's been there 
and says that he’s entitled or deserves it because he's 
been there 15 years.” 

Primary challenges against incumbents are rare in 
Vermont, particularly when the officeholder is as en- 
trenched as Sorrell. And while there is plenty of drama 
in this particular down-ticket race, it might not be suf- 
ficient to inspire folks to get out and vote on the last 
Tuesday of the summer. 

There also may be the perception, as Vermont Law 
School's Cheryl Hanna suggests, that the two can- 
didates look like they're cut from the same cloth. As 
one prominent Sorrell supporter said privately, “It’s 


such a bland race. It’s not a Barack Obama versus Mitt 
Romney. You're not like, 'Ooh, that guy has to win.’ 
There’s not that drive and passion.” 

If Donovan stands a chance of beating Sorrell, he 

Law and Reorder 

With a budget of $8.2 million and a staff of 120, the 
attorney general is Vermont’s top law-enforcement 
officer and also its top civil litigator, enforcing and de- 
fending laws passed by the legislature. Along with gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer 
and auditor of accounts, it's one of six independently 
elected constitutional offices. 

Sorrell is running on his record, and that includes 
court losses that have forced the state to cover the 
victors' legal bills. Just recently, a judge ruled that 
the state must pay IMS Health Inc. $2.2 million for a 
prescription-drug data-mining case that Sorrell’s office 
defended before the U.S. Supreme Court — and lost. 

But on the stump, Sorrell argues that his winnings 
far outweigh his losses: $120 million earned over the 
past three years, compared to $5.3 million paid out in 
attorney fees during his entire term. 

Sorrell’s marquee settlement is a multistate lawsuit 
against Big Tobacco that he signed on to four weeks 
after taking office. It's already paid out $300 million 
to Vermont and will continue to pay out at least $25 


million a year for “as long as Americans continue to 
smoke,” Sorrell says. 

In addition, Sorrell is playing up his work on con- S 
sumer and environmental protections, especially his g 
successful defense of Vermont’s strict auto-emissions 8 

Still, the perception that Sorrell has lost the big ones g 
— particularly the federal lawsuit to shut down the s 
Vermont Yankee nuclear reactor, now on appeal — has 
made him vulnerable, says Hanna. 

“Had Bill won Vermont Yankee, I don’t think that 0 
we’d be seeing a race," she says, adding that the state’s o 
case was always a long shot. 

Some antinuke activists think Sorrell blew it by § 
not bringing in outside experts to argue the case, but ® 
others, such as Vermont Citizens Action Network lob- lu 
byist Bob Stannard, defend him. 

“We had a judge who was sympathetic to Entergy „ 
going in and was sympathetic to Entergy going out,” he < 
says. “I want to see an AG who is 100 percent commit- „ 
ted to winning this case at the Second Circuit,” adds 5 
Stannard, referring to the federal court of appeals. 

As Vermont’s top cop, Sorrell is also battling a per- 
ception among some that he reflexively backs police in 
use-of-force and misconduct cases. “Sorrell is generally 
perceived as defending cops even when they do fairly 
egregious things," says Allen Gilbert, executive director > 
of the American Civil Liberties Union of Vermont. § 
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For example, Gilbert cites a series of 
excessive-force allegations made against 
the Hartford Police Department, includ- 
ing one instance in which a black home- 
owner having a medical emergency was 
pepper-sprayed by police after they mis- 
took him for an intruder. Gilbert notes 
that after more than a year of revieding 
the cases from afar, Sorrell finally met 
with Hartford police and town officials. 
But no criminal charges resulted. 

“Apparently it took three of what I 
think most people would agree were 
pretty egregious incidents for him to 
finally address fairly serious problems," 
Gilbert says. “I think that shows the 
power of the office if the attorney gen- 

In fairness to Sorrell, his office has 
also prosecuted numerous police of- 

trooper accused of molesting a teenage 


avoid criticizing Sorrell in the past, the 
challenger has gone on the attack as the 
race approaches the homestretch. 

Donovan says it’s a “no-brainer” to 
sign on to national lawsuits, such as the 
Big Tobacco case, that bring money into 
the state, but he says the attorney general 
must do more than that. “If the hallmark 
of somebody’s tenure in office is signing 
on to a national lawsuit four weeks after 
taking office, I say we can continue to do 
more for Vermont,” he says. 

Mostly, though, Donovan prefers 
to talk up his ambitious policy agenda, 
some of which goes beyond what many 
might consider the AG’s job description. 
Priority one is tackling prescription- 
opiate abuse, which Donovan says he 
would do by treating addiction more as 
a health problem and reserving court re- 
sources to prosecute dealers who profit 
off the drugs. A pilot program Donovan 
established in Chittenden County, the 
Rapid Intervention Community Court, 
uses such an approach by quickly pro- 


on Vermont Public Radio’s “Vermont 
Edition," Donovan was talking up the 
need to address poverty, mental illness 
and substance abuse as part of a holis- 
tic approach to criminal justice when 
host Jane Lindholm asked the obvious 
question. 

“But are those priorities that you’ll be 
able to tackle as the attorney general?” 
Lindholm asked. “I mean, why not then 
lobby to be corrections commissioner?" 

“Listen, it’s the jurisdiction of the attor- 
ney general, absolutely," Donovan replied. 

Sorrell picks up where Lindholm left 
off. “It sounds more like he’s running for 
governor than he is running for attorney 
general,” he tells Seven Days. “First and 
foremost, what the attorney general 
does is enforce and defend the laws that 
the legislature enacts.” 

Sorrell is quick to add that he’s proac- 
tively gone to the legislature “when I’ve 
seen that our laws should be changed.” 
He takes credit for a law that requires 
members of religious orders to report 



girl to a Barre cop charged with stealing 
a flat-screen TV from under a neighbor’s 
Christmas tree. 

Still, Donovan is winning support 
from some liberals who see him as a 
prosecutor who’s more willing to take 
on misbehaving cops. John Franco, 
a Burlington attorney and stalwart 
Progressive, defended the state’s at- 
torney in a defamation lawsuit brought 
by former South Burlington cop Jack 
O’Connor. Donovan had refused to pros- 
ecute O'Connor’s cases because of his 
questionable search tactics. 

“He didn’t believe in the blue wall” of 
silence. Franco says of Donovan. “That 
really impresses me.” 

Donovan's Due 

Donovan's campaign is less about what 
he’s done in six years as state’s attorney 
than making a case for new blood in the 
AG’s office. Although he’s taken pains to 


cessing low-level criminals who are at 
high risk of reoffending — such as those 
with mental-health or substance-abuse 
issues — and referring them to services. 

Also on Donovan’s eclectic list of 
issues: protecting migrant farmworkers; 
advocating for federal marriage equal- 
ity; labeling genetically modified foods; 
lobbying for state-level universal health 
care; and establishing an elder-abuse 
division to prevent the physical and fi- 
nancial exploitation of seniors. 

“Leadership is about speaking up and 
raising awareness of issues,” Donovan 
says. “Take, for example, what Sen. 
Sanders did on gas prices. That’s lead- 
ership. That's speaking out on an issue, 
and more people are now aware. When 
people are more aware of what's going 
on, we’re better off.” 

Donovan’s wide-rangingplatform has 
won supporters, but it's also led some to 
question whether he’s running for the 
right job. During a June appearance 


child abuse, an outgrowth of the priest 
abuse scandals in the Catholic Diocese of 
Burlington, and for squeezing $200,000 
out of the legislature this year to combat 
child pornography. 

On policy, the candidates are similar, 
but some differences are detectable. 
Donovan favors decriminalizing mari- 
juana to a certain degree; in his view, it 
should take three busts for possession 
before a pot smoker is charged with a 

Sorrell says if he were a legislator, he 
would vote to decriminalize marijuana 
outright. But as the state’s top cop, he is 
against passing a state statute that con- 
flicts with federal law. 

On Tasers, Donovan recently joined 
the chorus calling for a statewide policy 
for the use of stun guns. Sorrell believes 
each town should set its own guidelines 
for when police can lawfully deploy 

Although starker differences are 




likely to emerge in the coming weeks, 
Hanna predicts the election could come 
down to something far more basic than 
substance or style. 

“A lot of voters are going to be making 
a decision based on that gut instinct: 
Who do I like better?” 

Deans List 

Former governor Howard Dean has 
a soft spot for Bill Sorrell. An early 
endorser, he credits Sorrell’s mother, 
Burlington Democratic matriarch 
Esther Hartigan Sorrell, with launching 
his own political career. When he was 
governor, Dean appointed Bill Sorrell as 
his secretary of administration and later 
named him attorney general. 

In the former presidential candidate 
Sorrell has a prominent champion and 
a loyal attack dog. At a recent press 
conference at Burlington City Hall, a 
stern-faced Dean launched a nearly 
direct assault on Donovan — without 

While a smiling Sorrell looked on. 
Dean said, ‘There are some in this race 
who are coming out with a lot of policy 
positions which have nothing to do 
with the job of attorney general. 

The fact is, the job of the attor- 
ney general is to stand up and 
defend the laws of the state of 
Vermont passed by the legis- 
lature and signed by the gov- 
ernor — whether the attorney 
general likes those laws or not 
— and that’s what Bill Sorrell’s done. 

“This is a race between ambition and 
experience,” Dean said, “and I choose 
experience.” 

With TV cameras following them, 
Sorrell and Dean then climbed the steps 
of city hall to cast their ballots. Early 
voting could prove pivotal in a race 
that’s expected to turn out as few as 
30,000 voters. Down-ticket primaries 
have notoriously low turnout, and the 
attorney general’s race is the only state- 
wide contest on the primary ballot. 

The only poll of the race so far — a 
WCAX-TV survey in May that showed 
Sorrell leading Donovan 49 to 23 — did 
little but confirm what most observers 
already knew: that Sorrell has far better 
statewide name recognition. 

But Donovan has raised more money. 
As of July IS, he had raked in $129,710, 
compared to Sorrell’s $92,536. Donovan 
has also lined up unanimous sup- 
port from labor unions — namely, the 
Vermont State Employees' Association, 
the Vermont Troopers Association, 
the Vermont Sheriffs Association, the 
Vermont AFL-CIO, the Professional 
Fire Fighters of Vermont, and the 


Vermont Building and Construction 
Trades Council. Donovan will need an 
army of foot soldiers on primary day to 
turn out the vote — and the labor unions 
could help deliver the winning margin. 

Donovan has another advantage over 
his opponent: He’s in the news almost 
every day in populous Chittenden 
County. By virtue of his day job, Donovan 
has found himself at the center of the two 
biggest news stories of the summer: the 
alleged overtime fraud by State Police 
Sgt. James Deeghan and the abduction 
and murder investigation of Bill and 
Lorraine Currier. Donovan even trav- 
eled to Barre — uninvited — to attend a 

of the synthetic bath-salts drug. 

He’s gotten a few black eyes — in- 
cluding the revelation that he was 
charged with aggravated assault as a 
teenager. Donovan also miscalculated, 
and erroneously reported, the number 
of opiate-addicted babies born in 
Rutland. But those setbacks were tem- 
porary; neither seems to have slowed 
Donovan’s momentum. 

Sorrell, meanwhile, seems to be less 
adept at managing a steady flow of bad 
headlines: a court ruling that orders the 
state to pay $2.2 million in attor- 
ney fees for the lost data-mining 
case; another ruling officially 
codifying that super PACs are 
allowed to spend unlimited 
sums in Vermont elections. On 
July 21, the Democratic State 
Committee voted against giving 
Sorrell the symbolic endorse- 
granted every other Democratic 
candidate. 

One of Sorrell's supporters, state Sen. 
Claire Ayer (D -Addison), worries that 
his message isn’t being received. 

“One of my constituents said, ‘I want 
you to go over and kick him in the shins 
and tell him to get his campaign going,’” 
Ayer says. “We know the work he does, 
but it’s not getting out there." 

Some Democratic operatives sug- 
gest privately that Sorrell’s campaign 
machine is atrophied — or nonexistent 
— after so many years of easy elections. 
And although he says it’s “gratifying" to 
hear from supporters, he doesn’t sound 
exactly thrilled about having to cam- 
paign for another two-year term. 

“Are there times when I would rather 
be doing something else — either relax- 
ing or getting more exercise or what- 
ever?" Sorrell asks rhetorically. “Sure. 
But this is actually a great experience. 
Come August 29, I’m going to be happy I 
had this experience.” 

Whether Sorrell — or Donovan — will 
be happy with the outcome, of course, 
remains to be seen. © 
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B rad Salon kneels in the dirt of an 
outdoor classroom on a broad 
ridge in East Calais. He’s gingerly 
setting a primitive trap, propping 
up a heavy plank with a few notched twigs. 
“Traps are blind," he reminds his students. 
The 10 pupils, who span about three de- 
cades in age, have come to study primitive 
survival skills in the woods of Vermont. 

What Salon means is that a trap, once 
set, won't differentiate between “your 


neighbor's cat” and a wild animal. It’s the 
trapper's ethical responsibility to use cau- 
tion and check a trap frequently, he urges 

By now the trap is in position. Salon 
gives the trigger a tug and snatches his 
hand back quickly. The simple contrap- 
tion collapses, the plank slamming into the 
dust. 

“Squish," says Salon. 

The students scribble furiously in their 
notebooks. They’ve given up a week of 
their summer to study here at the ROOTS 
School under Salon and a handful of other 
survival-skills gurus. The school attracts a 
wide variety of students, “everything from 
the train-hopping crowd to school teach- 
ers and surgeons,” Salon says. 


ESSB 


The excitement of setting a trap is 
slightly diflused when Salon reminds his 
students that primitive trapping is illegal 
except in a true survival situation, when 
all bets are off. 

“Have you ever killed anything with 
these?" one student asks. 

say this: They work.” 

ROOTS — which stands for "Reclaiming 
Our Origins through Traditional Skills” — 
is catering to a growing number of adults, 
teens and children who are curious about 
primitive skills long abandoned by modem 
society. Here, you can build your own 
bow, purify drinking water in a birch-bark 
kettle, construct Stone Age tools from 
rocks and flint, and study the tracks of 
elusive game animals. 

“I'm definitely not a doomsdayer,” 
Salon tells me, when I ask why anyone 
would want to learn, or relearn, skills 
that modem technology has made obso- 
lete. “But I also invite people to have the 
thought exercise of What if the 18-wheelers 
stopped running? Or What if you get lost, 
and have to spend a night in the woods?" he 
adds. 

These are the sorts of “thought exer- 
cises” that I secretly love. Since moving 
to a 65-acre farm in Addison County with 
my husband, I’ve been daydreaming about 
homesteading. Apparently I’m not the only 
one preoccupied with self-sufficiency: 
Survival schools have been cropping up 
across the country for the last 30 years. 



Survival of 
the Fittest 

An East Calais outdoors school revives 
the art of Stone Age subsistence 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


Some students specifically seek them 
out because they're concerned about the 
scarcity of oil and the sustainability of an 
economy that ships food and other goods 
thousands of miles; others, because they 
want to be prepared for a worst-case 
scenario. "People are starting to realize 
that the status quo isn’t a guarantee," says 
33-year-old fellow instructor and ROOTS 
co-owner Nick Neddo. 

In the four and a half years since 
ROOTS found its home on this mountain- 
side, the teachers have poured tremendous 
time and energy into their 160-acre rented 
property. Tucked away on a back road in 


East Calais, the school is tough to spot, 
though the image of a hand-carved arrow- 
head on a wooden sign points the way. 

Salon and a few other instructors live in 
one house on the property. When I arrive 
mid-moming, he leads me past the house 
and onto footpaths cut through the woods, 
darting past primitive structures fashioned 
from sticks, reeds and leaves. Later, deeper 
in the woods, I find a stone-lined natural 
spring where water flows from a hand- 
carved stone flute. (The instructors built 
the spring, Neddo explains, because they 
"needed a place to hang out and honor 
the water.”) There’s even an open-air gym 


where students can practice self-defense, 
swing at a punching bag hanging from 
a tree limb or dart across a rough-hewn 
balance beam. The campus, if you can 
call it that, feels like a fantastic kingdom 
dreamed up in a children’s novel — it’s 
Hatchet meets My Side of the Mountain. 

In fact, ROOTS runs programs spe- 
cifically for children and teens, and Neddo 
says he and the other instructors tried to 
build the kind of school they wished they'd 
had in their own childhoods. 

“I haven’t met too many kids who don’t 
like throwing sticks or getting muddy or 
hiding on people,” Salon says. But the chil- 
dren's and young-adult programs focus on 
more than play. One program designed for 
11- to 13-year-olds brings the kids to the 
ROOTS complex one day a week for an 
entire year of lessons in ecology, natural 
history, wildlife tracking and other skills. 
There’s a fair bit of fun, of course, in the 
form of building primitive weapons and 
chucking spear-like atlatls. 

Plenty of adults enroll, too — some in 
weeklong programs such as the current 
crash course in primitive skills, others in 
more specialized programs devoted to 
winter survival or scouting and tracking. 
Neddo admits that survivalism has become 
something of a fad. That may be due in 
part to television’s “awful survival shows,” 
as Salon calls them, which he argues have 
simultaneously excited and misled view- 

scenarios that make survival appear akin 
to an extreme sport, rather than a set of 
tools that Salon argues he can teach to 
schoolchildren. 

“If I can teach an 8-year-old [to build a 
fire], it’s definitely doable,” he says. 

Among the participants in this week’s 
course are a couple of juniors from Bard 
College at Simon's Rock. The young 
women came on a friend’s recommenda- 
tion, curious about gaining skills in self- 
sufficiency and independence. 

By contrast, fortysomething Karsten 
Weiss, a teacher at Morrisville’s Peoples 
Academy, has a practical reason for at- 
tending. When a few girls at Iris school 
complained about the dearth of opportuni- 
ties for them to learn the kinds of outdoors 
skills taught to Boy Scouts, he and another 
teacher decided to create a program to do 
just that. It’s a bit outside Weiss’ area of 
expertise as a teacher of design and tech- 
nology, but he says he wanted to step away 
from robots and electric vehicles for a little 

“I don’t want to forget, and I don’t want 
the kids to forget, what it takes to be inde- 
pendent from air-conditioning and plug-in 
electricity,” says Weiss. 

Sadly, because of my schedule and 
squeamishness about playing “Survivor” 
in the rain, I’ve missed this week’s lessons 
in flint knapping and fire building. I also 
skipped the overnight stay in the debris 
shelters that were among the students' 
first undertakings. Under Neddo’s careful 



HERE, YOU CAN BUILD YOUR 
01 BOIN, PURIFY DRINKING 
WA1ER IN A BIRCH-BARK 
KETTLE, CONSTRUCT 
STONE AGE TOOLS 
FROM ROCKS AND 
FLINT, AND STUDY THE 
TRACKS OF ELUSIVE 
CAME ANIMALS. 

eye, they fashioned little cocoons from 
saplings, sticks and piles of crackling 
dead leaves. If built with plenty of insula- 
tion — meaning the dead leaves might be 
piled three feet thick — these shelters will 
keep their occupants warm even when the 
temperatures dip below zero, Neddo says. 

“You are the source of heat,” he ex- 
plains. The leaves just act as insulation, 
keeping one’s warmth trapped inside the 
little nest. 

Neddo admits that the shelter's com- 
fort depends in large part on the skill and 
experience of the person constructing it 
“I can get 10 hours of sleep in one of these,” 
he says. The students at ROOTS, who will 
each spend at least one night inside their 
shelters, aren’t so lucky. Weiss complains 
about the rustling of small critters in the 
walls of his shelter, and 19-year-old Avery 
Mauel of New Jersey ditched hers at 1 a.m. 
the previous night to scramble back to her 
“real" tent 

When I join the class, they’re just 
finishing up a lesson in wild edibles. We 
amble out of the woods to the garden 
beside the ROOTS instructors’ house. 
Salon’s girlfriend and co-instructor, Sarah 


Corrigan, leads the way, her Katniss 
Everdeen-style braid slung over one 
shoulder. We nibble on the carrot-flavored 
roots of Queen Anne's lace and snack on 
mint leaves and red clover blossoms. 

Then we're handed off to Neddo, 
whose mountain-man look is enhanced 
by his wardrobe: buckskin pants, shirt 
and backpack, with buckles carved from a 
cow’s horn. After an appropriate amount 
of oohing and ahhing over the primitive 
couture, which Neddo sewed by hand 
from hides he also tanned, we set off into 
the woods. We follow Neddo on a bush- 
whacking overland course to locate and 
identify natural springs that are sources of 
clean, safe water — a godsend in a survival 

The day's lessons also include a primer 
on compression tracking — the seemingly 
impossible task of searching leaf litter for 
signs of recent human or animal activity 
— as well as camouflage and “stalking.” As 
Neddo gives me a tour of the school, we 
pass students creeping through the woods 
all around us — slow as molasses, some 
crouched on hands and knees, others with 
one foot lifted precariously mid-stride. 

I’m not convinced that I’ll ever need 
to stalk my prey through the woods, even 
in that living-off-the-land fantasy I enter- 
tain. Then again, perhaps it’s better to be 
safe than sorry when it comes to survival; 
I make a few notes on a technique Salon 
calls “fox walking” in my reporter’s note- 
book. Just in case. 

Mastering these skills is a humbling ex- 
perience, Salon warns. For students new 
to stalking, each step brings with it the 
crunch of leaves and the crack of twigs. But 
the good news is that these long-dormant 
skills become easier with practice. 

“We're hardwired [for these skills]," 
Salon says. “The software might have 
changed, but the hardware hasn’t.” © 
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i Last Picture Show? 

Hollywood innovation could put an end to Vermont's surviving drive-ins 


S< BY MARGOT HARRISON 

s 

J ■ nside the projection hut at the 
| U Fairlee Drive-In Theater sits a piece 
g I of history. It’s a bulky, 35-millime- 
■ ter carbon-arc projector from the 
1950s, still wired in beside the newer 
> model that owner Peter Trapp currently 
° uses to show movies on his single screen. 
S Bought for $40,000 in 2003, when 
1/1 Trapp and his wife purchased the drive- 
in, the second projector could soon be a 
museum piece, too. 

The studios have decided 
Hollywood’s future is digital, and the 
g impact of that choice will be deeply felt 
in places like this pine-flanked Route 
“ 5 enclave near the New Hampshire 


border. In short, advancing technology 
could spell the end of the American 
drive-in. 

Digital distribution is “the holy 
grail of the studios,” Universal Pictures 
chairman Tom Pollock told Variety in 
2010, for a simple reason: Movies are 
cheaper to ship on hard drives than on 
multiple film reels. In 2011, the indus- 
try journal reported that John Fithian, 
president of the National Association 
of Theater Owners, had warned his 
members that new film prints might 
disappear by the end of 2013. “Simply 
put,” Fithian said, "if you don’t make 
the decision to get on the digital train 


to get out of the business.” 

Moviegoers who frequent busy mul- 
tiplexes may barely notice the change. 
Merrill Jarvis III, owner of Merrill’s 
Roxy Cinemas in Burlington (which 
projects 35-millimeter film) and co- 
owner of the Majestic 10 in Williston 
(which is fully digital), says his custom- 
ers don’t remark on the difference. 

But in the next few years, locals might 
get a shock when they decide to pack 
up the kids and head to the drive-in. 
Seasonal businesses with erratic atten- 
dance, drive-ins give their owners little 
leeway for new investments. Decades 


ago, the rise of home video devastated 
the nation's once-thriving drive-in cul- 
ture, leaving just seven outdoor screens 
in Vermont (one each in Bethel, Fairlee 
and St. Albans, and four in Colchester). 
Will digital technology deliver the kill- 
ing blow? 

Peter Trapp, for one, is not going 
down without a fight. The New Jersey 
native is the first to admit he's not a tech 
expert. But he says his “guy” — a supplier 
— priced the digital projector he would 
need to meet the studios’ specifications 
at about $70,000. 

Trapp is still paying off his 35-mil- 
limeter projector, and says he’s loath 



to ditch equipment that has “nothing 
wrong with it." No one has given him a 
“drop-dead date" when film prints will 
vanish. But when it comes to digital con- 
version, he says, “You know it’s coming. 
It’s like winter. You can’t ignore it.” 

So to raise the money, he's appealing 
to the same community that has kept 
the Fairlee Drive-In alive for the past 
62 years. The business' website and a 
Facebook page now exhort readers to 
“Save the Fairlee Drive-In!" As of press 
time, Trapp says he has collected $2583 
in donations at the theater. A benefit 
concert with local band the Conniption 
Fits is scheduled for August 12. 

Gray haired, with sharp eyes assess- 
ing visitors from under his sporting- 
goods-store cap, Trapp responds in the 
negative when asked if he’s a movie buff. 
So why did he buy a drive-in? 

For the same reasons many people 
go to drive-ins: nostalgia, a sense 
of connection to the past, a family 
bonding experience. When he was a 
kid in the mid-1960s, Trapp remem- 
bers, he came to the Fairlee Drive-In 
every Saturday night throughout the 
summer with his bunkmates from a 
nearby farm camp. 

In 1997, Trapp moved his family from 
New Jersey to Piermont, N.H., where 
they raise cattle. A few years later, he 
noticed that the drive-in across the river 
was for sale, along with its adjacent 
motel. (The Fairlee is one of just two 
motel/drive-ins left in the U.S. where 
guests can watch the show from their 
rooms.) Before he made the big pur- 
chase, Trapp consulted with his three 
sons. “This is something that you do 
with your kids,” he told Seven Days food 
writer Alice Levitt in 2009. “They feel 
special because they have a drive-in." 

Today, the drive-in still keeps the 
young Trapps busy; only one employee 
isn’t a family member. The family farm 
supplies beef for the burgers sold at the 
concessions trailer. Concessions, Trapp 
notes, aren’t the cash cow for drive-ins 
that they are for indoor theaters, be- 
cause customers in cars can bring their 
own provisions. 

And every bit counts, because drive- 
ins, like all theaters, face the ongoing 
challenge posed by cheaper entertain- 
ment options such as Netflix, Redbox 
and video on demand. By way of con- 
trast, Trapp points to the nearby Bear 
Ridge Speedway. Live stock-car racing, 
he notes, offers ticket buyers an experi- 
ence they’ll never be able to replicate in 
their living rooms. Can a movie do that? 

S ome movies are still events, of 
course. On Friday, July 20, plenty of 
fans ponied up to see The Dark Knight 


Rises on the big screen, undeterred by 
the tragic theater shootings in Aurora, 
Colo., early that morning. The film 
would go on to gross more than $160 
million in its first weekend. 

But at the Fairlee Drive-In, an hour 
or so before dusk, drivers still had their 
pick of spaces in the grassy field around 
the cinderblock projection hut. 

“Thirty-five minutes open, you got a 
dozen cars,” Trapp remarked stoically. 
On a busy night, he said, he’d see “cars 
lined up out to the road by six.” A kids 
movie such as Pixar’s Brave still draws 
a good crowd, he added — but not like 
years ago, when Trapp sometimes saw 
lines of 300 cars stretching down Route 
5. “After 2007, it’s just fallen off a cliff,” 
he said. 

In the field, some of the early arriv- 
als had camped out on blankets to enjoy 
the sunset. Among them was a family of 


Batman fans: Christina and Kyle Scott of 
Quechee and their two young children, 
all wearing the Caped Crusader’s logo. 

Christina Scott said she and her hus- 
band have been attending the Fairlee 
Drive-In “since we were children” and 
still come about twice a month: “It’s a 
good experience for the kids.” 

“It’s a drive-in — what’s not to like?” 
Kyle Scott chimed in. 

A few cars over, a group of teens from 
Windsor and Cornish, N.H., said this 
was their first visit to the Fairlee. The 
draw? “Cheap Batman," they chorused. 

At $9 per adult and $6 per child over 
5, the drive-in isn’t that cheap. But it 
offers customers certain fringe benefits. 
“They like the fact that they can smoke,” 
Trapp noted. “They have little commu- 
nities here.” Drive-ins, he said, tend to 
draw an audience of families with small 
children and dating couples — people 
who want to see a first-run film with a 
measure of privacy. And, yes, Trapp said, 
he has spotted a bra dangling from a car 
antenna on occasion. 

M errill Jarvis III remembers a time 
when drive-ins dotted Vermont’s 
most populous corridor. He ticks 
them off: the Burlington Drive-In on 
Shelburne Road, the Mountain View 
Drive-In in Winooski, the Malletts Bay 


and Sunset drive-ins in Colchester, the 
Milton Drive-In, the St. Albans Drive-In. 

And all of them, it seems, were owned 
by the Jarvis family or their relatives. 
When he was two days old, Jarvis says, 
his mother bedded him down in the 
Burlington Drive-In’s projection room. 
When he was older, he cleaned the place 
for quarters. “It’s in my blood,” he says. 
“I miss the drive-in.” 

Now only two of those drive-ins 
remain: the four-screen Sunset, owned 
by Peter Jay Handy (Jarvis’ cousin); and 
the single-screen St. Albans Drive-In, 
owned by Anthony Gamache (also a 
relative), which operates just two or 
three days a week. The others closed 
when people started buying home-video 
equipment, Jarvis recalls. 

Will the surviving drive-ins upgrade? 
Gamache says his film booker has 
warned him that “35-millimeter film 


will probably stop being made as of next 
year.” While he appreciates that devel- 
opment as the “natural evolution of the 
film industry,” he continues, “for us, it 
just doesn’t seem to make sense to invest 
in that [digital] upgrade. It’s really tough 
to make it go with one screen anyway." 
By contrast, Gamache’s sister, who owns 
St. Albans’ downtown indoor theater, 
the Welden, plans to invest in digital and 
3-D projection. 

Losing the drive-in, which has been 
in his family since the 1970s, would 
be “bittersweet,” Gamache says. He 
speculates that some of his customers 
might incorrectly attribute its demise to 
nearby big-box stores such as Walmart, 
when the real culprit is digital distribu- 
tion — an innovation that could sound 
“the death knell for a lot of single-screen 

W hen will theaters be forced to 
upgrade or die? No one seems to 

On July 8, Jarvis seized a rare 
opportunity to chat with Warner 
Brothers CEO Barry Meyer when 
he hosted a special screening of The 
Dark Knight Rises at the Majestic 10, 
orchestrated by Sen. Patrick Leahy. 
The theater owner had just one ques- 
tion for the studio head, he says: How 


soon would Warner stop shipping film 

The question rang ironically in con- 
text: The digital Majestic was showing 
TDKR on a 35-millimeter projector 
specially installed for the occasion on 
the order of director Christopher Nolan, 
an outspoken advocate of film. (Last 
April, Gendy Alimurung of L.A. Weekly 
reported that Nolan had gathered his 
fellow directors to warn them that 
“35mm will be stamped out by the stu- 
dios unless people — people like them 
— insist otherwise.” 

Jarvis was satisfied with the answer 
he got from Meyer, who told him to think 
in terms of “years” and not months, he 
says. When it comes to converting the 
downtown Roxy — which could cost 
$700,000 — “I want to wait as long as I 
can,” Jarvis explains. “The technology is 
changing so fast; now is not the time to 
get on the bandwagon.” 

Innovations such as higher frame 
rates and laser-light technology could 
revolutionize the industry yet again, 
Jarvis points out. Besides, he likes 
being able to tinker with his traditional 
projectors. 

Trapp puts the updating dilemma 
bluntly: “You don’t want to be the first 
on your block to buy a color TV, ’cause 
it’s gonna break,” he says. 

For theaters that meet certain con- 
ditions, the film industry is offering a 
financial incentive to update called the 
“virtual-print fee.” But drive-ins aren't 
eligible, says Trapp, because they are 
seasonal and rarely show the same film 
for three weeks in a row. 

In his projection booth, Trapp specu- 
lates on how the studios will proceed. 
Maybe, he says, they will start charging 
him more for prints or require him to pur- 
chase them outright Maybe they will cir- 
culate fewer prints, so nondigital theaters 
need to get in line. “They could curtail it 
enough so you have to change over.” 

Trapp remembers what a big step for- 
ward his new system was in 2003, with 
its xenon bulb and FM stereo sound. "In 
five years,” he wonders, “are they chang- 
ing the tech again? Is it going to be 3-D, 
4-D, 8-D?” If he gets his digital system, 
will it last 53 years like the carbon-arc 
projector, or be declared obsolete after a 
decade, like his current one? 

“I raise cows,” Trapp concludes, “so 
this is much too exciting for me." ® 



DECADES AGO. THE RISE OF HOME VIDEO DEVASTATED 
THE NATION'S ONCE-THRIVING DRIVE-IN CULTURE. 

WILL DIGITAL TECHiLOGY 
DELIVER THE KILLING BLOW? 
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Movable Feast 

Mobile pizza ovens bring a touch of Italy to Vermont 



I t's hard to deny that 2012 is 
Vermont's Summer of Pizza. On 
Burlington's St. Paul Street alone, 
Sofia's Pizzeria will soon join brand- 
new Pizzeria Verita, just down the street 
from American Flatbread — Burlington 
Hearth. Another Neapolitan pizzeria, 
Pi Brick Oven Trattoria, opened in 
Woodstock at the end of July. 

But slice fanatics can nosh at those 
restaurants anytime. More elusive are 
the pizzas of summer — the ones that 
emerge from mobile ovens at fairs and 
farmers markets all over the state. 

In recent years, Vermont has seen 
more and more of these mobile ovens 
dotting its highways and byways. The 
trend started in 2006, when Enid 
Wonnacott, executive director of the 
Northeast Organic Farming Association 
ofVermont,gota Sustainable Agriculture 
Research & Education grant. Her proj- 
ect: to transform the food served at 
Vermont’s agricultural fairs. 

That didn’t go well. “Basically, the 
feedback I received was ‘People come 
to fairs because they like to eat fried 
dough,”’ remembers Wonnacott. So 
NOFA-VT took its oven on the road. 

events all summer long, where they 
cook up pies using ultra-local ingredi- 
ents, often grown on-site. As the oven 
made its early rounds, says Wonnacott, 
it inspired other Vermonters to pur- 
chase their own ovens and start for- 
profit businesses. 

While some of these descendants 
share NOFA-VT’s goal of promoting 
local agriculture, others simply want to 
serve festive food to summer crowds. 
Creativity motivates some mobile pizza 
chefs; others concentrate on baking pies 
that would make an Italian grandmother 
shed a joyous tear. We introduce you to 
five of the best. 


MACH'S MOBILE 
WOOD-FIRED PIZZA 

Pawlet, 325-6113 

Find it weekly at events statewide, 
including the upcoming Tunbridge 
World's Fair and Celebrate Vermont 
Festival in Stowe, vtpizzapie.com 

“'Seven days without eating a slice of 
pizza makes one weak,"’ quotes DeAnna 
Mach. Her uncle, Eric Mach, coined the 
phrase to describe the devoted pizza 
chef and her yen for pies. 

Twelve years ago, that same Uncle 
Eric built Mach's original brick oven in 
a building overlooking Pawlet’s Flower 
Brook gorge. There, Mach baked as 
many as 545 crusts a day, which she 
vacuum-sealed and sold at stores across 
New England. Tropical Storm Irene’s 
floodwaters all but destroyed the bakery, 
which is just becoming active again. 
Meanwhile, though, Mach has another 
way to share her pizza with Vermont. 

In 2009, Mach first hit the road with a 
custom-made, 6200 -pound copper oven. 
At 1100 degrees Fahrenheit, it takes less 
than two minutes to cook one of her 
floppy, thin-crusted pizzas. The quick 
prep allows her to offer lots of topping 
options. 

A longtime member of the Vermont 
Fresh Network, Mach likes to serve in- 
gredients native to wherever her oven 
lands. In rawlet, she uses cheeses such 
as Vermont raclette from Southwind 
Farmstead and Consider Bardwell 
Farm’s creamy cow’s-milk cheese named 
for the town. The latter is luscious on 
Mach's basic cheese pie over fruity, 
chunky fire-roasted-tomato sauce. 

At this year’s Vermont Cheesemakers 
Festival, Mach paired spicy Vermont 
Smoke and Cure pepperoni addictively 
with Blythedale Farm’s Cookeville 
Grana. But best of all was her pizza 
featuring a bed of slightly sweet 
Maplebrook Fine Cheese ricotta dressed 
with peaches that Mach's brother-in- 
law had just brought from Georgia. 
Boucher Blue cheese and mint contrib- 
uted complementary creamy and bright 
notes, while fresh arugula added crunch. 
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LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 800+ RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD 
REGISTER TO JOIN OUR BITE CLUB. YOU'LL GET FOOD NEWS IN YOUR INBOX 
EACH TUESDAY. 




CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OB 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS, MOVIES AND MORE. 
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I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


A Lil’ Help 


Winooski may still not 
have a grocery store, but 
its reputation as a “food 
desert" is waning. On July 
14, the city became home to 
UL' BIT farm stano, located at 
47 East Allen Street im- 
mediately across from the 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation building. 

Last summer, farmers 
JENNIFER GOUGH and CORY 

southillette started planting 
their Fairfax garden and 
caring for pigs and a Bock of 
laying chickens. Then, “We 
found out they didn't have a 
grocery store in Winooski,’’ 
says Gough. So, this year they 
cleaned up the overgrown 
East Allen lot — which is 
owned by Bouthillette’s 
and uncle 


grocery store,” Gough says. 
"1 hope Winooski gets its 
grocery store, but in the 
meantime, if you need some 
carrots or green beans. 
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chard and various squashes. 
Lil’ Bit's tomatoes should be 
hitting the stand next week 
or the week after. For now, 
the pair is selling t 


in Johnson, as well as that 
farm’s carrots, kale and beets. 

Though Gough and 
Bouthillette are raising their 
own meat, they’re waiting 
to sell it until they have 
a more permanent stand 
built — one with electric- 
cooling capacity. The couple 
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honey is ready next year, the 
sweet stuff will come from 

BUTTERNUT MOUNTAIN FARM in 

Morrisville. 

The stand will remain 
open through Lil’ Bit's grow- 
ing season and close for the 
year in October. “Obviously, 
we can’t take the place of a 


Did you know Vermont has 
an Agriculture and Culinary 
Tourism Council? Its 13 

groups, nonprofit associa- 
tions, tourism organizations 
and state agencies — will 
officially launch the council’s 
debut project on August 5 
with an event preceding the 

VERMONT FRESH NETWORK FORUM 
at SHELBURNE FARMS. 


seemed like a really good 
way to support our farm and 
also bring something that 
was needed,” Gough says. 

The stand is open 
Thursday through Saturday, 
n. Gough si 


In 

2010, funding from the John 
Merck Fund — matched 
by the Vermont agriculture 

INNOVATION CENTER — allowed 

duce tourists to Vermont's 
farmers, producers and 

design created the branding 


“food trails,” or groups of hot 

the website will be updated 
seasonally to showcase the 

throughout the year. For 
example, to coincide with 
the Vermont Fresh Network 
Forum, project coordinator 
alyssa nathanson has laid out 
a Shelburne-area trail that 

hits MAGIC HAT BREWERY AND 
ARTIFACTORY. SHELBURNE FARMS, 
the SHELBURNE MUSEUM CAFE 
and SHELBURNE VINEYARD. 


Universal Fare 

NEW FAST-CASUAL EATERY TO OPEN IN FORMER SOUZA'S SPOT 
will pouch put 15,000 miles on his car’s odometer search- 
ing for a place to open the third branch of the restaurant 
family that started with his Saratoga Springs eatery, 
Esperanto. The hunt took him to college towns such as 
Ithaca and New Paltz, N.Y., and Northhampton, Mass. 

But it was Burlington that captured Pouch’s attention. 
"Everyone who heard I was looking at Burlington said, 
■Oh, you belong there,’” he says. Pouch thought so, too. 
This September, he and his partners will open Esperanto 
in the Main Street space that has been empty for nearly a 

IN STEAKHOUSE closed. 

"People here were looking for an 
I independent business that does fresh 
I food from scratch. That’s who we are,” 
| Pouch says. Pouch started Esperanto 
. J with his wife, Belinda, and two friends 

9BB ■ with the motto “Great Food Fast & 
1L.LJ y Fresh’’ — in 1995. At the time, the only 
fast-food options in Saratoga “were 
I a couple of good sandwich and pizza 
places," Pouch recalls. 

Their concept: fresh, housemade 



fast food such as 
chunky salads, Thai chicken curry, gyros and even 
jambalaya. Esperanto scored big with one particular dish: 
the Dough-Boy, which consists of diced, spiced chicken 
breast, scallions and cheeses baked in fresh pizza dough. 
“Our magic weapon is our Dough-Boy. We sell more 
of them than anything,” says Pouch. In fact, the item’s 
popularity helped the partners open a satellite Esperanto 
at the Saratoga Performing Arts Center seven years ago. 
Over time, a vegetable-filled Dough-Girl followed, as well 
as daily spin-off versions called "Dough-Cousins.” 

Dough-Boys and -Girls will populate the grab-and-go 
hot case inside the Burlington eatery, while occasional 
cousins will come filled with local, seasonal ingredients. 
Sharing the case will be black-bean burritos, twice-baked 
potatoes and baked chimichangas. 

Other dishes — such as pizza, enchiladas and salads 
— will be made to order. Since the Vermont space lacks 
venting system for a fryer, Pouch sa 


will ac 


as that 


compete with nearby businesses. 

But the Burlington restaurant will share a key 
Esperanto feature: food service from lunch straight 
through to the early morning, after bars have closed. 
(Esperanto will appear on Esquire’s upcoming list of best 
late-night eateries in the country, according to Pouch.) 

Half of Esperanto’s current employees have 
Burlington roots; several are moving up for the launch. 
“We've got a lot of excitement [on staff],” says Pouch, 
who also expects to hire some staffers here. 


website with the rest of 
New England — and the 
world. The LAMOILLE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 

food-based site of its own, is 
instead paying to have Dig 
In Vermont translated into 
French for Canadian tourists. 

Though the site is 
designed to lure tourists to 
Vermont so they can enjoy 


its food scene, Sheradin 
emphasizes that Dig In is 
for locals, too. “If you’re 
going to an unfamiliar area, 
this is your tool to find out 
what locals like to do and are 

use it, the more compelling it 


Hardwick 
First Friday 
South Main 
& Mill 
Streets 

August 3, S-io p.m. 

Extended hours & Street 
Vendors, Sales & Specials, 
Art, Food B Beverages, 
Live Music, Health « 
Fitness, Activities for Kids 
tj the Entire Family 

• Dune’s Mill Rum Tasting 

• SSJ Fitness Bench Press 
Competitions 

• Kingdom Creamery Ice 
Cream until 8:30 p.m. 

• Connie's Kitchen featuring 
Snug Valley Burger Special 
to 8:30 p.m. 

• Claire's Pop Up Art Gallery 

soda S snacks. Meet the 
Artists 5-7 p,m„ Music Pub 
7-10 p.m 

• Clip Joint 4-8 p.m. Kids 
Haircuts (proceeds go to the 
Food Pantry) 

Open until 9 p.m. 

• Morning Glory Essentials 

• Old Friends Reuse Recycle 
Antiques 

Open until 10 p.m. 

• Gagnon's Video 

• Yummy Wok 

• Positive Pie Slice & PBR for $6 

• Aloha Winds Massage 

• Bubbles Homemade Sodas 

• Live Music 

• Caledonia Spirits Vodka & 

Gin Tasting 

• Chamber of Commerce 

• Heather Bryant Massage 

• Hardwick Inn Clothing — 

• Buffalo Mountain - Cafe grab 
and go store specials from 
7-10 p.m. 

• The Galaxy Bookshop 
Sidewalk Sale & Store 
Specials 

• Lamp/Shade Shop 

• Flower Basket 
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AUGUST 10& 11,2012! 


Open Daily 8 to 8 an 

(802) 872-8288 JU www.sweetdovermarket.ee 
*«>» »««♦ iliTm < 


Picnic Food 


On your way to 
the mountain or your 
favorite swimming hole 
find everything 
you need for a 
picnic with us 


<§weet @lover cT^arleel 



Sample fine wine and 
delicious food 

on the beautiful waterfront 
in Burlington, Vermont! 


Enjoy more than 50 exhibitors and hundreds of wines, from the most celebrated 
wine regions of the world! Sample gourmet food from local restaurants-all in an 
intimate setting! 

SESSION TIMES: Friday, August 10, 5:00-9:00pm 
Saturday, August 11, 12pm-4:00pm and 5:00-9:00pm 

LOCATION: Burlington Waterfront ParkTent 

LIVE MUSIC: Friday: Miriam Bernardo & Jairo Sequerla, and Toni Catlln and Brett Hughes 
Saturday: Amber deLaurentls, Kat Wright Trio, Lila Mae & the Cartwheels and Mike Colbourn 


PLUS: Jim Parker Airshow! 





www.lcmfestival.com n 
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Mach is a people pleaser. She pro- 
vides two types of locally made, glu- 
ten-free crust to customers who need 
it. But perhaps no one is more pleased 
with her nomadic second occupation 
than Mach, who says she "dances" 
each pie into the glimmering copper 
oven. “The biggest high for me,” she 
says, “is really connecting people with 
their food.” 



Cabot, slice@woodbellypizza.com 
Find it Saturdays at the Capital City 
Farmers Market; Sundays at the Stowe 
Farmers Market, woodbellypizza.com 

Peoples Academy in Morrisville 
was the site of Jonah Bourne's first 
oven. Almost a decade ago, the high 
school won a grant to teach students 
to build a clay oven — a lesson not 
lost on Bourne, who quickly realized 
he had a culinary passion. After col- 
lege, he traveled to California, where 
he worked on farms and in bakeries. 
Then he returned to Vermont to start 
his own. 

In 2007, Bourne and his business 
partner, Jeremiah Church, built their 
oven using mostly salvage materials. By 
2010, their 160-acre Provender Farm in 
Cabot was providing them with most 
of their toppings. The result is a fluffy 
sourdough crust dressed with lots of 
fresh veggies. 

The crust has a local heritage of its 
own, with the flour coming primarily 
from Gleason Grains in Bridport. On 
a recent Saturday at the Capital City 
Farmers Market, Bourne served a pie 
topped with crispy kale leaves that 
crackled like potato chips over skinny 
slices of fennel and onion. 

Meat toppings are also local. A 
neighbor in Cabot provides ground beef, 
while Bourne and Church make their 
own sausage from Tangletown Farm 
pork. On one pizza, they use local bacon 
to play foil to Provender's own juicy 
pears and blue cheese from Bonnieview 

Eggs, too, come from Provender 
Farm’s chickens. They make a guest ap- 
pearance on one of Bourne’s favorites: 
a breakfast pizza with bacon, garlic 
scapes and cheddar. 

If Peoples Academy had never re- 
ceived that grant, Vermont might never 
have tasted a slice of WoodBelly. "It’s 
funny how life works out sometimes,” 


PIZZA PAPILLO 

Colchester, 598-2744 
Find it Saturdays and Sundays, 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., at Sam Mazza's Farm Market 
in Colchester, pizzapapillo.com 

It looks simple enough at first: a base of 
tangy, crushed San Marzano tomatoes 
topped with grated Parmesan. Then 
there’s the cream, a wash of it that soaks 
into the chewy crust. But the final ingre- 
dient of the Panna pizza is what defines 
it: an egg fried inside a single-serving 
pan in the 900-degree oven. It breaks as 
the pizza is sliced and turns into a vis- 
cous, hollandaise-like sauce as it mixes 
with the cream. 

It may sound luscious, but Charlie 
Papillo says his newest pie has been a 
tough sell to customers unfamiliar with 
the egg-on-pizza concept “I joke it’s like 
selling a used car to people,” says the piz- 
zaiolo, who spends his weekday morn- 
ings hosting "Charlie + Ernie + Lisa in the 
Morning!” onWVMT. “But I haven’t had 
anybody who hasn't loved it” 

Customers at Sam Mazza's Farm 
Market have been loving Papillo’s pies 
since 2010. His menu has grown from 
two kinds of pizza per weekend to more 
than a dozen, all sold as whole, 12-inch 
pies. Many use seasonal ingredients 
from Mazza’s. 

Last weekend, Papillo’s wife, Debbie, 
carefully showered the crusts with 
mascarpone, maple-glazed walnuts 
and Mazza’s blueberries before hand- 
ing them over for a mere 90 seconds of 
baking in the oven. She topped other pies 
with herbs the family grows at home. 

Despite his Italian name, Charlie 
Papillo says he rarely ate the cuisine 
growing up, owing to his father's prema- 
ture death. It was Debbie's grandmother 
who introduced him to braciole and 
slow-cooked Sunday gravy. After years of 
study at her side, Papillo says, he began to 
dream of opening a pizza shop of his own. 

His full-time job forced him to defer 
that dream, but cooking on the weekends 
made sense. Papillo had his Italian Fomo 
Bravo oven custom-built in Colorado. For 
a personal touch, his son, artist Charles 
Papillo, crafted the tiles that decorate the 
oven's opening. The younger Papillo, a 
San Francisco resident, helps out baking 
pies when he’s in town, along with sister 
Stefanie, a fixture at Mazza's. 

Charlie Papillo has been making 
pizzas for three years, and he says word of 
mouth has spread far enough to give him 
catering gigs throughout the summer on 
top of his usual weekend duties. "You’re 
paying for the experience,” he says. 
“Most of the guests want to come by 
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and look in at what we’re doing. It’s not 
like you’re calling Domino’s and saying, 
‘OK, guests, help yourselves out of these 
cardboard boxes.’" 

PIZZA DELLA VOLPE 

Charlotte. 488-4187 

Find it Saturdays from Memorial 

Day to Labor Day. 4:30 to 7:30 p.m., 

at Point Bay Marina in Charlotte. 

pizzadellavolpe.com 

Neapolitan pizza may be newly trendy in 
Vermont, but Jeffrey Fox has been a fen 
for years. After trips to some of America’s 
greatest pizzerias, such as the Original 
Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana in New 
Haven, Conn., and Pizzeria Bianco in 
Phoenix, Ariz., the stay-at-home dad and 
skillful home baker ventured to replicate 
the recipe on his own. 


A bite of his thin but pillowy crust 
shows he succeeded. A smattering of 
brown char colors the crisp edges of Fox’s 
Margherita. The tomato base blares with 
acidity, softened by the tastes of roasted 
garlic and clumps of Italian buffalo moz- 
zarella. Before cutting the pie, Fox’s wife. 
Sue, scatters fresh basil on top. 

This is the second year that the Foxes 
have parked their trailer, which bears 
the license plate “PIZZA,” at the pic- 
turesque Point Bay Marina in Charlotte. 
Before that, Jeff Fox baked his wares 
at Lone Pines Campsites in Colchester 
in an oven made of soapstone left over 
from a home-kitchen remodeling. Fox’s 
new, lighter oven is the fruit of a chance 
meeting in line at Staples with a former 
pizza maker who needed to unload it. 

At the Foxes’ trailer, customers order 
whole pies rather than slices, then head 
up to the marina store to grab a drink. 


Settled on the dock, they can dig into 
a traditional pizza — such as one with 
prosciutto and truffle oil — or a quirkier 
one such as Fox's signature seafood pie, 
with hand-sliced escargots and Maine 
baby shrimp in a garlic-and-shallot- 
infused butter sauce. 

It’s an elaborate finish to a process 
that Fox says starts with just four 
ingredients. 

OPEN DEARTH PIZZA 

Waterbury, 727-412-4844 
Find it Thursdays at the Waterbury 
Farmers Market. Fridays at the Essex 
Community Farmers Market, Saturdays 
at the Waitsfleld Farmers Market and 
daily at the Ben & Jerry's factory in 
Waterbury. openhearthpizza.com 

What made onetime restaurant owner 
Chris Jones jump headfirst into the 
mobile pizza business? “I saw someone 
else doing it, and I said, ‘OK. Game on,”' 
he recalls. 

That competitive spirit has gotten him 
far. Open Hearth Pizza is the only oven in 
our survey that bakes meals seven days a 
week. This is the third year that Jones has 
fed visitors at Waterbury’s Ben & Jerry’s 
factory, but the first year he’s using a new 
refractory oven that sits in the back of a 
1947 Chevy truck. Manned by as many 
as four other employees, Jones’ original 
oven now makes the rounds of farmers 
markets, where he buys many of his in- 
gredients. “I’ll trade a slice or two with 
David Hartshorn [of Hartshorn’s Farm 
Stand & Maple in Waitsfield] for spinach 
and tomatoes,” he says. 

Jones’ connections with Mad River 
Valley restaurants supply him with meat 
for his pies. Open Hearth rents kitchen 
space from Localfolk Smokehouse in 
Waitsfield, and one smoky pizza fea- 
tures the barbecue joint’s pulled pork, 
along with sauce and bouncy smoked 
mozzarella from Maplebrook Fine 
Cheese. Chunks of juicy garlic links 
from Vermont Meat Company, also 
of Waitsfield, are among the sausage 
options. 

Though he loads on the local ingre- 
dients, Jones differs from many oven 
owners in not describing Vermont 
agricultural promotion as his busi- 
ness’ raison d’etre. Winters take him 
to Florida, where he bakes pizza made 
from ingredients grown at small farms 
in the Tampa area. Wherever he brings 
his oven, Jones says he’s just excited to 
make interesting pizza and share it with 
the community. 

“One of the nice things is, we get im- 
mediate feedback,” he says. “You don’t 
have to wait with us — it’s always on.” ® 
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Come try our delicious 
muffins with the best 
coffee around! 




Bigger and Better 

First Bite: Three Penny Taproom 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



T he three owners of Three 
Penny Taproom seem to be 
making a habit of claiming 
empty storefronts and turning 
them into eateries. First, in 2009, came 
the original pub on Montpelier’s Main 
Street; a year later, the trio opened the 
Mad Taco in Waitsfield with Joey Nagy, 
followed in 2011 by another Mad Taco in 
Montpelier. Yet, even as they expanded 
into new spaces, they were chafing 
against the snug confines of Three Penny 
itself, where chef Matthew Bilodeau 
turned out a modest menu with just a 
Crock-Pot, a panini press and other as- 
sorted equipment. 

When the sporting-goods store 
next door vacated the premises a few 
months ago, Three Penny finally had a 
chance to expand its own kitchen, and 
to add a dining room. “Matt doesn’t 
have to fly with cropped wings any- 
more,” says co-owner Scott Kerner. 
“He can spread out and have more 
creative freedom." 

After a quick but intense renovation, 
the crew opened the restaurant’s doors 
in early July, revealing a modern-rustic 
decor: a necklace of tall wooden benches 
around the room; a cool, green hue on 
the walls; and a long, communal elm 
z table in the middle. 

£ The new menu has a spare, gas- 
£ tropub ethos, too, with items such as 
2 housemade sausages, clam fritters and 
g a chicken pasty. And, for the first time. 
Si Three Penny has a burger. Bilodeau 
became known as a master of that pub 


staple when he worked down the street 
at the Black Door Bar & Bistro, but it was 
impossible to prepare and serve when 
Three Penny was limited to a tiny back- 
room food station. 

A stormy Monday night seemed like 
the ideal time to avoid the crowds and 
check out Three Penny’s new fare. But, 
despite the rain, the bar was lively, and 
the wait for a table was a half hour. 
Since the pub doubles as a waiting 
room, we ordered beers (a Stillwater 
Cellar Door saison for me) and loitered 


near the front window until our table 

The wooden floors and benches lend 
an Alpine-lodge kind of warmth, but the 
hard surfaces also amplify conversa- 
tion and clinking plates. Rather than 
shouting over the din, my companion 
and I lost ourselves in the menu, order- 
ing pickles ($4) and bread with farmer 
cheese ($4) while we agonized over the 
other options. 

The dishes are arranged by size, from 
“first bites” (such as the pickles) to large 


plates. Most of them sounded intensely 
compelling; skimming the menu was 
akin to browsing British television, 
where there are only four channels 
but you want to watch every one on 
each. Around us, it looked like industry 
night: Chef/owner Eric Warnstedt of 
Waterbury’s Hen of the Wood sat at one 
table; Williston-based cookbook author 
Molly Stevens at another. 

Soon a hefty tower of crusty, char- 
grilled Red Hen bread arrived; it served 
as a garlicky canvas for the mild farmers 
cheese we spread on top, and tasted 
better still smeared with tangy cultured 
butter. Along with the tiny plate of pi- 
quant pickles and pickled radishes, this 
snack nearly filled us up — especially 
because we devoured it while waiting 
through languid service for our entrees. 

We should have saved more room, 
because what came next was an almost 
medieval spread: a burger, cucumber- 
and-goat-milk gazpacho, summer 
sausages with a three-bean salad, and a 
chicken pasty. When the diners beside 
us raved about the clam fritters, we or- 
dered some of those, too. 

The dishes were served at an erratic 
pace, with some larger plates appearing 
before the smaller ones. For instance, 
we were given a bowl of mussels ($ 12 ) 
long before the gazpacho ($3). Because 
we didn't actually order the mussels. 


More food after the 
classified section. page41 


, nights Ideals 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Sweet & Spicy Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken 
& Ribs $10 


I, Sunday-Thursday 

$3 Draughts 





15 Center St., Burlington 
e dailyplanetl5.com • 862-9647 




CALEDONIA SPIRITS 6- WINERY 

THANK YOU FOR ALL OF THE SUPPORT 

Tastings: Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 10am-5pm 
Tours: Friday at 4 pm at our building in Hardwick 


^ajedomaspjrit^i 
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food 



the waiter offered to let us keep them 

So we tucked in. Each one we pulled 
from its steamy, ale-mustard bath was 
plump and fresh, but slightly smothered 
by what we thought might be a touch of 
anisette or pastis in the broth. The trio of 
clam fritters ($9), which comes with an 
excellent homemade remoulade sauce, 
was delectably 
golden brown but 
bready. 

The missteps 
ended there. We 
were entranced 
with our chicken 
pasty ($8); when 
we pierced its 
buttery pastry, 
pieces of suc- 
culent, braised 
meat spilled out, 
slightly sweet- 
ened by wilted 
herbs. My friend 
didn’t care for 
the leaves of 
radicchio on 
which the pasty 
was served, but I 
loved the jangling 

ing and the bitter 
leaves. And the 
3 — de- 


TOPPED WITH AIOU THAT 


A CRUSTY HOUSE-MADE BUN. 


this rare, he declared, and it \ 
very good. 

So was ours — an oozing, melty, deli- 
cate, sublime burger, topped with aioli 
that spilled over the sides of a crusty 
house-made bun. It was the star of 
the table. 

By the time we moved on to the 
summer sausages ($10), we were about 
to explode. But 
each bite of the 
glistening, tender 
pork sausages led 
easily to another, 
and though I 

been washed 
with some kind 
of ale, our waiter 
shook his head. 
The three-bean 

of color and fatty 
and tangy flavors. 

We braced 
ourselves for 
the bill, then 
almost gasped 
at the relatively 
modest price of 
this gluttonous 
feast: $69. That 
left extra change 
for dessert, we 
reasoned. But it 
meant another 
hard choice: el- 
derflower panna 
cotta or ricotta 
doughnuts? A 
few minutes 
later, we tucked 
into misshapen 
balls of fried 
dough topped 
with shaved dark 


as the craft-beer 

selection; I didn't expect to see as many 
bottles of wine on nearby tables as I did, 
especially with Three Penny's off-the- 
hook tap list on a chalkboard above the 
front door. There was barely room on 
ours to fit the glass of Tegernseerhof 
Zweigelt Rose I ordered, but we man- 
aged. Passersby raised their eyebrows at 
the sheer volume of food before us. 

Next to us, three friends all ordered 
the same dish: burgers topped with 
cheese and bacon. After taking a bite, 
one leaned back in his seat with a deep 
sigh. “Good?" I asked, unsure if he was 
disgusted or enraptured. 

After a pause, that friend rever- 
ently recalled Bilodeau’s burgers at 
the Black Door, and said he rejoiced 
at their reappearance. Bilodeau is the 
only chef who would deliver a burger 


chocolate. They 
could have been crispier and sweeter, 
but we admired the dessert’s chutzpah. 

By the time we stumbled out into 
the humid night, we had been at our 
table for two hours and eaten enough 
food for four people. It would be easy to 
order half as much and still leave Three 
Penny sated. And we will: After our 
meal, we learned that Three Penny’s 
menu will shift every few weeks to 
keep pace with seasonal ingredients, 
and we’d unwittingly visited the week 
before a transition, as well as a night 
when Bilodeau was away. We hope the 
fere stays as hearty. @ 



‘BEST JAPANESE DINING’ 


ny complete frame 
job with this ad. 


exp. 8/31/1J 


OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM t 1 AM 


194 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 


WE LOVE KIDS! 

line mint 


55S Shelburne Road, Burlington 
'89-5083 • buffalowildwings.com 


SAVEU R MAGAZINE 

$ 

9 AN 6 AI 

JAPANESE CUSINE 

1 1 2 lake Street 
Burlington 

862-2777 


Bcjiitiliers 
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From Russia With Love 

For nearly 20 years, Zolotoj Plyos have traveled through Russia's rural 
villages, collecting historical ballads, military tunes and old folk songs. 

As champions of preserving the country’s traditional music, the trio don’t 
hold back in concert: They don colorful costumes, dance and wrangle more 
than 30 authentic folk instruments. The group last came to Middlebury for 
a private school event, and Town Hall Theater executive director Douglas 
Anderson called it “the most exciting concert” he’d ever seen on that stage. 
This Friday, bandmates Alexander Z0L0T0 j pLY0S 
Solovov, Elena Sadina and Sergej Frlday August 3 8 p m at Tovvn HaM 

Gratchev grace it once again in a Theater in Middlebury. SIS. Info, 382-9222. 

thrilling public performance. townhalltheater.org 


AMI DANCE 

Good 

Exposure 

There's ait on the walls, art 
on the streets and even art on 
feet in Stowe this week. As 
part of Helen Day Art Center's 
“Exposed" exhibit — which 
fills downtown with interactive 
and conceptual outdoor 
sculpture — three Vermont 
dancers complement the 
visual feast with an evening 
of structured improvisation 
in the gallery. Audience 
members are invited to roam 
free, following dancers 
Hanna Satterlee, Marly 
Spieser-Schneider and Joe 
Schine (pictured) as they 
react to the artful environment. 
Pianist Robert Grundstein 
provides the live soundtrack, 
which ranges from Beethoven 
to British rock songs. Life 
imitates art, indeed. 




AUG.05 1 SPORT 


Dragon 

Riders 

L ast month, Dragonheart Vermont took home a gold 
medal at Hong Kong's Club Crew World Championships 
in dragon boating. That makes those racers formidable 
competitors at the Citizen's Bank Lake Champlain Dragon Boat 
Festival on Sunday — but the real opponent of the day is cancer. 
Two thousand paddlers join the fight in water races supporting 
breast-cancer survivors and honoring those who have died. 
Show up for a traditional flower ceremony, live percussion, 
wild costumes and action-packed rowing. The Final Five 
championship races fire up at 3:30 p.m. 

CITIZEN'S BANK LAKE CHAMPLAIN DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL 

Sunday, August S, 8 a.m, to S p.m.. at Waterfront Park in Burlington. 

Free for spectators. Race proceeds and donations benefit Survivorship 
NOW, Dragonheart Vermont's cancer wellness initiative. Info, 999-5478. 
ridethedragon.org 




AUG.06 1 MUSIC 

Perfect Storm 

This week's forecast calls for Gentle Thunder — and 
we’re not talking about the weather. The California 
sound-healing artist makes her Vermont debut on 
Monday with an intimate concert of uplifting world 
music. What kind of conditions can you expect? 
“Softness and beauty, as well as power and passion," 
writes Zone Music Reporter of the Grammy-nominated 
New Age musician's sonic and spiritual style. Count 
on regions of high and low pressure as ferocious rifts 
enliven serene jazz- and folk-inflected arrangements on 
Native American flutes and the hammered dulcimer. 

GENTLE THUNDER 

Monday, August 6, at All Souls Interfaith Gathering in 
Shelburne. Artist meet and greet. 6 p.m.: music, 7:30 p.m. 
$10-25 suggested donation. Partial proceeds benefit the 
International Council of Thirteen Indigenous Grandmothers. 
Info, 318-6901. gentlethunder.com 



calendar 



THU. 02 


activism 

Elijah Kraatz and Eric George highlight a celebra- 



business 

MASTERMIND GROUP MEETING: Big dreamers 




OPEN KNIT & CROCHET: Stitch and tell: Fiber 



dance 

EXPOSED’ PERFORMANCE: 'DANCE UNSTUFFED’: 

Pianist Robert Grundstein provides the sound track 
for structured improvisations by Hanna Satterlee, 
Joe schine and Marly Spieser-Schneider. Their 
movements respond to the surrounding exhibits 
of visual art. See calendar spotlight. Helen Day Art 
Center. Stowe, 6 p.m. & 6:30 p.m. Donations ac- 
cepted. Info, 253-8358. 

REBECCA KELLY BALLET: Tlie mapped pirouettes 
and plite of this ballet combine classical technique 
with modern styles. Lake Placid Center for the Arts, 
N.Y., 8 p.m. $12-20. Info. 518-523-2512, 

welcome as Green Mountain Steppers Square 
Dance Club members do-si-do and swing their 
partners 'round. SL John Vianney Parish Hall. South 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free to watch. Info. 879-7283. 


SWING DANCE LESSONS: singles and couples 

practice East Coast swing footwork to country 
tunes. Perkins Fitness Consulting and Personal 




fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 
FRANKLIN COUNTY FIELD DAYS: Activities at this 



film 

DARK HORSE*: See WED.01. 5:30 p.m. 

THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD HOTEL’: See WED.01. 


the CIRCUS': Charlie Chaplin's Tramp finds love 
kickoff to the Festival of Fools. Burlington City Hall 


food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

and maple syrup give hospital employees and visi- 
tors the option to eat healthfully. McClure Entrance. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Burlington. 2:30-5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 847-0797. tanya.mcdonaldiffvtmed- 

FUNDRAISING DINNER: Folks down steakhouse fare 

ing to benefit the Leukemia & Lymphoma Society. 
Ten percent of the proceeds will be donated. Texas 
Roadhouse. Williston, 4-9 p.m. Cost of food and 
drink. Info, 881-7725. 

HINESBURG LIONS FARMERS MARKET: Growers 

sell bunched greens, herbs and fruit among 
vendors of fresh-baked pies, honeycomb, arti- 



HOMEMADE GINGER ALE & FRUIT SODAS: Folk 
Foods’ Jason Frishman brings on the fizzy fun as 
participants flavor bubbly drinks with berries, lem- 
ons. oranges and ginger. Sustainability Academy, 
Lawrence Barnes School, Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. 
$5-10. Info. 861-9700. 

through locally grown veggies, pasture-raised 
meats, area wines and handmade crafts. Mills 
Riverside Park, Jericho, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters Stroll 
through an array of offerings, from sweet treats to 
farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, Burlington, 3-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. newnorthendmarkeK? 



and produce mingle with homemade crafts and 



waterbury farmers MARKET: Cultivators and 
their customers swap veggie tales and edible 

Parker Memorial Park, waterbury. 3-7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 522-5965, info»waterburyfarmersmarket. 


games 



health &fitness 

JUMP-START YOUR HEALTH: Experts help build a 
foundation for greater health and vitality as they 
cover exercise, stress, fatigue, diet weight loss 



meditation 101: Folks enlighten up as Martha 
Tack focuses on the stress-relief benefits of this 


NUTRIENTS FOR MAINTAINING MENTAL STAMINA 




kids 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED.01, East Craftsbury 


EARLY-LITERACY STORY TIME: Weekly themes 
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THE 

INDIA 

HOUSE 

RESTAURANT 


The Taste 
of India 
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Northern Lights 

"The tobacco thop with the hiDDie flavor" O 


Barbara Marciniak 
Pleiadian Channel 
Stowe, Aug 17&18 

802 253 7846 
www.shamansflame.c9m 


75 Hiin St., Burlington, VT 802.864.65SS 
Hon-Thur 10-9; F-Sit 10-10; Sun 12-1 





Vermont’s Hottest Summer Event! 

• Cheer on 1800 racers from 75 teams as they race 41 
foot long dragon boats to benefit Survivorship NOW. 

• 10 Breast Cancer Survivor and 65 Community Teams 


A Dragonheart Vermont Production 


Presenting Sponsor 

** Citizens Bank® 

7:30 am Coffee and Bagels at Sunrise Rotary tent 
8:00 am 250 Meter Breast Cancer Survivor races begin 
8:45 am 250 Meter Community Team Races begin 
9:00 am Silent Auction, Raffles and Dragon Mart open 
10:00 am Sambatucada Afro-Brazilian Drumming 

10:45 am Jazzercise performs in Athlete's Village 
11:00 am Vermont Chinese School performance 
11:30 am Community Team Challenge Cup races begin 
Footworks Performance 
Noon Maiden Vermont performance 

12:30 pm Breast Cancer Survivor Flower Ceremony 

1 :00 pm Burlington Taiko performance 

2:00 pm TOYO Traditional Japanese music performance 
Zumba performance in Athlete's Village 
2:15 pm Team Jazzercise performance in Athlete’s Village 
2:30 pm Jeh Kulu Dance and Drum Theater performance 
Hornbeck Boat Raffle drawing 

3:30 pm Top 25 Community Team Championship Races 
4:10 pm Citizens Bank Champ Cup Final Race 
4:20 pm Final Five Award Ceremony 






Great Food, Free Entertainment, Huge Silent Auction 

Hornbeck Boat Raffle 

Free Admission! Donations Appreciated 

For complete information visit: www.ridethedragon.org 


By credit card visit ivww.ridethedragon.org 
By check payable to Dragonheart Vermont/LCDBF 

Mail to : 

Dragonheart Vermont 

PO Box 65301 Burlington, VT 05406 

Dragonheart Vermont is s 501(c)3 organization 





J.GRAHAM GOLDSMITH 

Architects 


DRAGONHEART'S cancer 

survivorship 


& Citizens Bank 

GOOD BANKING IS GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
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calendar 





bazaars 

YARD SALE DAY: Bargain shoppers score deals all 
the way through town. Maps available at the visitor 
center. Various locations. Brandon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, 247-6401. 


conferences 

THIRTY THOUSAND DAYS: THE TIME OF YOUR 
URBAN MOONSHINE HERBAL CONFERENCE: 






required). Info, 428-4707. 

dance 

"THE YOUNG CHOREOGRAPHERS': See FRI.03. 8 


etc. 

FOR THE LOVE OF A HORSE. OF COURSE: First 
Choice Riding Academy's Heidi Jo Kauri-Gill guest 
speaks at a Spring Hill Horse Rescue fundraiser 
and silent auction, held after the completion of the 
Grand Prix. Light refreshments provided. Harold 
Beebe Farm. East Dorset. 5-8 p.m. Donations ac- 
cepted. Info. 282-3387. 

HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Folks register online, 
then meet at Ira Allen's statue to tour the campus' 
modest early clapboards and grand Victorians, led 



PRESERVATION BURLINGTON HISTORIC WALKING 
TOUR: Walkers and gawkers see the Queen City 
through an architectural and historic perspective. 




fairs & festivals 

BURKE MOUNTAIN BIKE 'N‘ BREW: Don't drink 

barbecue before catching a freestyle mountain- 
bike show. Live music by the Starline Rhythm Boys 
and athletic endeavors round out the day, Burke 
Mountain Ski Resort, East Burke. 4 p,m. $20 brew- 
fest admission includes souvenir glass and six 
samples: $5 general admission: bike in to save S5. 

WED.oi, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

FESTIVAL OF FOOLS: See FRI.03, noon-10 p.m. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY FIELD DAYS: See THU.02. 7 

cheese. The Grift, Snake Mountain Bluegrass and 
Chamberlin perform. Proceeds benefit the Vermont 
Foodbank, the Addison County Firefighters 
Association and the Better Middlebury Partnership. 



- - - : FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 



waitsfield farmers MARKET: Local entertain- 



CASINO NIGHT: Charitable gamers try their luck 
at blackjack, three-card poker, the money wheel, 
craps and roulette. Proceeds benefit AMVETS 
Vermont and children and youth programs. Regular 
Veterans Association. Winooski, 5-9 p.m. Free. Info, 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY DAY: The local kick-off to National 
Community Health Center Week includes free 
blood-pressure and -sugar checks, classes, a tour of 
the new building a bike-powered smoothie maker, 
face painting and balloon animals. Community 
Health Center of Burlington, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info. 264-8190. acalderaraechcb.org. 


GARDENER'S supply kids club: Youngsters are 
in for a berry good time of fruit harvesting crafts 
and a story walk. Gardener's Supply. Williston, 10-11 
a.m. Free. Info. 658-2433. 

learn about their child's individuality, creativity 
and cognitive development. Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, Chester. 10 a.m.-noon. $25 per 
adult/child pair. Info, 875-1018. 

RUSSIAN STORY TIME: Rug rats of all ages take 


with their critter pals for a night and pick them u 
the next morning. Snacks, stories and a slide she 
illuminate their overnight library adventures. Dn 
off on Friday: pick up on Saturday. Kellogg-Hubb: 
Library, Montpelier, 9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 223-333 


cians play the largest instrument in the world, 
often called ‘the singing tower. - Norwich University. 
Northfield, 1 p.m. Free, Info, 485-2318. 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Claudio Ragazzi. Nando 
Michelin and Cameron Sawzin highlight a program 
of guitar, keyboard and cello trios. Highland Lodge 
& XC Center, Greensboro, 8 p.m. $10-18; free for 
children under 18. Info, 617-282-8605. 
COUNTERPOINT: See FRI.03. The White Church. 

•HOORAY FOR HOLLYWOOD': The Seagle Music 
Colony jumps from the first talkies to chart-topping 


ue of classic 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y.. 
518-523-2512. 

KILLINGTON MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

"season Finale: European Tour - featuring i 
works by Schumann, Turina, de Falla and / 
Ramshead Lodge. Killington Resort 7 p.m. 


$15. Info. 


games, a barbecue and a beer garden. Barefoot 

LYRA SUMMER MUSIC WORKSHOP: Lyra students 
perform a final concert. Chandler Music Hall, 
Randolph, 1 p.m. $5-10. Info. 728-6464. 

MARLBORO MUSIC FESTIVAL: See FRI.03. 8:30 p.m. 



calendar 




M0N.06 

activism 


HIROSHIMA DAY PEACE VIGIL: Folks commemo- 






etc. 

VERY MERRY THEATRE FUNDRAISER: Young actors 





WOMEN & TRANS NIGHT: Genderqueer cyclists 
make repairs and bolster their bike confidence in 


staffers. Bike Recycle Vermont, Burlington. 5-8 p.m. 
$5-10 suggested donation. Info, 264-9687. 

fairs &festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.01. 8 


food & drink 


BURGER NIGHT: See FRI.03. 4:30-7:30 p.m. 

TOP CHEF OF THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY: Amuse 

Bluebird Tavern's Michael Clauss and the Bearded 
Frog's Andrea Cousineau compete in a cook-off 
as foodies feast on gourmet appetizers and 
sample local wines and beers. Proceeds benefit 
the Champlain Valley Agency on Agings Meals 
on Wheels and Case Management Programs, 
Davis center, UVM. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $40. Info, 

VERMONT ORGANIC FARMS PIZZA SOCIAL: Folks 

Join NOFA Vermont and Vermont Organic Farmers 
to celebrate local, organic agriculture with fresh, 
wood-fired pizza. Attendees will contribute to a 
discussion about VOPs products and marketing 


health & fitness 




PARENTS PICK 


center's picking patch, a 
walking story time around 
the pond, crafts and a 
picnic. Other events focus 
on planting, pumpkins, birds and bugs — interactive programs that dig into 
gardening and plant a seed for lifelong interest. Club membership is free of 
charge; all you need is a pint-size raspberry lover. 


Berry 

Blast 


kids 

ITSY 8ITSY YOGA: Toddler-friendly poses meet 

4 and under with Mikki Raveh. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 
MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: See THU.02, 10:45 a.m. 

multi-instrumentalist makes her Vermont debut on 
the grand hammered dulcimer and various Native 
American flutes. See calendar spotlight. All Souls 
Interfaith Gathering, Shelburne, artist meet and 
greet. 6 p.m.; music, 7:30 p.m. $10-25 suggested 
donation. Info. 318-6901. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early-folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 
south Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030, 
info@prestomusic.net. 

THE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: New singers are invited 
to chime in on four-part harmonies with a women's 
a cappella chorus at weekly open rehearsals. Pines 
Senior Living Community. South Burlington, 6:15- 
9:15 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0398. 

TRACY SILVERMAN: In an audience-participatory 
show, the electric violinist performs everything 
from Led Zeppelin to Bach. FlynnSpace, Burlington. 


seminars 


„ sport 

5 BRANBURY CLASSIC: in a USA Triathlon- 


° sanctioned event, athletes go the distance in a .9- 



2 Waterfront Park, Burlington, a a.m.-5 p.m. Free for 

< spectators. Info. 999-5478. 


0 §|| 


ave you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 





FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 


THE MARVELOUS WONDERETTES': See FRI.03. 8 



words 

JEANNE DARST; Hie author of Fiction Ruined 
My Family excerpts her memoir, which has been 
featured on This American Life - and in Vogue. 
Phantom Theater. Edgcomb Bam. Warren. 8 p.m. 


MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 



TUE.07 

community 

NATIONAL NIGHT OUT: Community members 
strengthen neighborhood spirit and support local 





fairs & festivals 

ADDISON COUNTY FAIR & FIELD DAYS: Vermont's 



VERMONT FESTIVAL OF TH 


food & drink 

CHEESE TASTING: cheese specialist Leslie 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.04. 
3-6 pm 


health & fitness 

laughter YOG A: what’s so funny? Giggles burst 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT ' 

CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLA! 


acting 


bodywork 


building 

TINY-HOUSE RAISING: Cl 


business 

WOMEN'S SMALL-BIZ START- 



still courage and self-confidence. 
We offer a legitimate Brazilian 


Cost: S5.000/500-hr, prograrr 

21 Esse* Way, suite 109, Essex 
Jet. Info: Elements of Healing 


theory and diagnosisas well 
as the body's meridian system, 
acupressure points. Yin Yang and 


MANALOMI HAWAIIAN 
MASSAGE: Sep. 7-9 8:30 c 
6:30 p.m. Cost: $495/cour 


Location: Touchstone Healing 

Info: Touchstone Healing Arts . 
658-7715. touchvt®gmail.com, 
touchstonehealingarts.com. 
Learn full-body lomilomi! Explore 


relationship with all natural 
things. Optional shoulder-tre 

MASSAGE PRACTITIONER 
TRAINING: Sep. 11-Jun. 2, 9 a 


Burlington. Info: Touchstone 
Healing Arts. 658-7715. touch- 
vt(9gmail.com, touchstone- 

Healing Arts School of Massage 
offers a 690-hour program in 
Western-style (Swedish) and 
therapeutic massage. This 




meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

Sun. mornings, 9 a.m.-noon. or 
by appt. Meditation sessions 

Shambhala cafe meets the 1st 
Sat of ea. mo. for meditation 

p.m.. which ind. an intro to the 



Winooski Ave.. Burlington. Info: 
6S8-6795, burlingtonshambha- 
lactr.org. Through the practice 
of sitting still and following 
your breath as it goes out and 

ing with your heart. By simply 
letting yourself be. as you are, 
you develop genuine sympathy 
toward yourself. The Burlington 
Shambhala Center offers medi- 
tation as a path to discovering 

LGBTQ RETREAT: CONFIDENCE 
& COMPASSION: Sep. 7-9. 9 a.m. 

633-2384. karmecholing.org. 
Come together both as a LGBTQ 
individual and a community! 
Meditation, tai chi and yoga, dis- 

confidence and compassion and 
connect more fully to your natu- 
rally wakeful heart and mind. 

1-3: Sep. 14-21, 9 a.m. Location: 
Karme Choling. 369 Patneaude 

karmecholing.org. Awaken your 
inner compassionate warrior! 

of contemplative workshops. 

experienced meditators. The 
simple and profound technique 
of mindfulness and awareness 
is the basis of a secular path of 
meditation, which can benefit 


music 
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P erfect Trainwreck front man 
Bow Thayer — who thinks he’s 
46 but isn't sure — says he began 
the Tweed River Music Festival 
out of frustration. "It was pretty much 
impossible to get into the bigger festivals 
like Bonnaroo or Gathering of the Vibes 
without being represented by Live Na- 
tion,” he says, referring to the behemoth 
promotion company that’s presently try- 
ing to merge with Ticketmaster. Instead 
of paying exorbitant traveling costs just 
to play early, sideshow sets to a middling 
audience, Thayer thought, why not host 
his own summer fest featuring local, 
unsigned bands? 

His answer, in 2009, was the Tweed 
River Music Festival, which is set to 


Roadsaw, a Boston-based metal band 
with a steady European following, exem- 
plifies Thayer’s claim. 

Josh Hager, formerly of the Eleva- 
tor Drops, is also slated to offer mellow, 
end-of-the-day head-bobber tunes with 
his current band, Garvey .1. and the secret 
pockets of hope and resistance. 

Other festival highlights include 
Township (bona fide bell-bottom rockers), 
Waylon Speed (Vermont speedwestem 
outlaws) and Caravan of Thieves (play- 
ful gypsy boot-stompers). Thayer says he 
makes sure that all bands are paid and well 
fed, and have all the beer they can drink. 

“I have to say,” says Gillis, “they don’t 
really skimp on anything. They treat their 
friends like gold.” 


tunes that don't necessarily sound like the 
Grateful Dead but are certainly inspired 
by that band’s mid-career studio work. 

Other Trainwreck members are Jeff 
Berlin on drums, Jeremy Curtis on bass, 
Chris McGandy on pedal steel and James 
Rohr on piano. 

The band recorded its forthcoming 
third album, Eden, at Thayer’s recently 
finished home studio in Stockbridge. His 
was modeled after Band member Levon 
Helm's studio, which is where Trainwreck 
recorded their first release, Bow Thayer 
and Perfect Trainwreck. The late drummer 
and vocalist also lent his iconic ones and 
twos on Thayer's solo album, Spend It All. 

Eden is a follow-up to Trainwreck's 
2010 album. Bottom of the Sky, though 


couldn’t keep it together, because we were 
young and stupid.” The band members’ 
reunion will mark their first time playing 
together — or even seeing each other — in 
20 years. 

Also on Thayer’s docket is Hindsight, a 
celebration of his last 15 years of song- 
writing in Vermont. The record will be 
sold exclusively at the festival prior to its 
August 7 release to the public. 

Unlike last year’s Tweed, which hosted 
famed soul man Booker T., the 2012 fest 
won't boast quite such a big marquee 

“Booker did us a solid by playing our 
festival for less than he usually gets," 
Thayer says, "but it was still very expen- 
sive.” To get the festival out of debt, bands 


Trainwrecks and Tweed 

Bow Thayer puts on a show by john flanagan 


begin its fourth annual three-day run this 
Friday, August 3. Thayer says he expects 
bigger stages and video screens will help 
make the festival “more pro than ever,” 
though he intends to keep the capacity at 
2000, and the location on the banks of the 
Tweed River in Stockbridge, at the junc- 
tion of routes 100 and 107. 

Tim Gearen and Andrea Gillis are two 
of the festival’s longtime musical staples. 

A songwriter from Boston who says her 
sound is somewhere between Mahalia 
Jackson and Eddie Money, Gillis considers 
Tweed “just the greatest.” 

“In Boston,” she says, “I’m always play- 
ing on the same night as someone I want 
to see. At Tweed, you get to see all of your 
favorite bands in two days.” 

Thayer takes pride in his festival’s di- 
versity. “We're not just like a roots festival 
or a blues festival or a jam-band festival 
or a bluegrass festival,” he says. 'We got 
it all.” 


Thayer's own Perfect Trainwreck an- 
chors the festival. The Stockbridge-based 
band materialized in 2007 after Thayer 
had drifted for years from band to band, 
trying to make it in the Boston music 

“I felt like I was playing music just to 
fit in with a bunch of other bands," Thayer 
says. Inspired by the Band, whom Thayer 
considers “a bunch of freaky dudes that 
moved up north to make music,” Thayer 
absconded to Vermont in search of a new 
identity. 

After rigging up and striking down 
a notable country-grunge band called 
Elbow, Thayer founded the Benders, who 
scored a hit, “Mountain Radio," on the 
HBO show “True Blood.” The Benders 
last played at the 2010 Tweed River fest, 
reuniting for one night only. 

While the Benders played rapid, jug- 
sluggin’ bluegrass. Perfect Trainwreck 
defy simple classification with thoughtful 


the former’s lyrics venture further into 
politics and social concerns. 

“It's going to be a very epic, kind of 
thematic record," Thayer says, though he's 
quick to add that the album isn’t preachy. 
“It's all based on the notion that, as we 
live here on Earth, we’re living here in 
Eden, and we’re creating a scarcity out of 
an abundant society.” 

Though Eden won’t be available until 
January, Thayer plans to satiate his fans 
with the reunion of another bygone band, 
Seven League Boots, who will release a 
remastered copy of their album 12 Songs 
at this year’s Tweed. 

SLB served up much punkier fare than 
have Thayer's other projects, and shared 
stages in the ’80s and ’90s with Bad 
Brains, FUgazi, Green Day and Pearl Jam. 
According to Thayer, Rage Against the 
Machine cited SLB as an early influence. 

‘We disbanded before we had a chance 
to shine,” Thayer laments. ‘We just 


volunteered to play for free at a Winter 
Tweed, held at Pico Mountain last March. 

The absence of a nationally renowned 
name simply underscores an essential 
value of Tweed: that great bands are close 

To show festivalgoers just how much 
fun they're having, a doc shot last year by 
Grey Sky Films, Tweed River Music Festi- 
val: A Documentary, will debut this year, 
as well. Newcomers and “Tweedies" alike 
can catch a sneak peek on the festival’s 
website. Judging by the enticing clips of 
cold streams, hot grills and tents stretched 
out over sweeping, verdant fields, Tweed 
seems the perfect place to watch a Train- 
wreck. © 
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Unhappy Trails 

On Saturday, August 4, the Tupelo 
Music Hall in White River Junction will 
close its doors for good, ending a nearly 
two-year experiment in marquee-ish 
entertainment in the Upper Valley. But 
when New England-based blues band 
Dr. Burma strum their final chords on 
Saturday night, the curtain will drop on 
a bizarre and unfortunate final chapter 
of the club. 

Two weeks ago, we reported that a 
fundraising festival was in the works 
at the nightclub for the weekend of 
August 11 and 12 to benefit deserving 
organizations in the WRJ community 
and perhaps lay the foundation for 
future events to take place in the venue 
once TMH leaves (Soundbites, July 
18). The lineup was to be curated by 
Burlington’s Rebecca poitras via her 
new promotion company, Lights Alive 
Productions. 

Sounds peachy, right? But hold on 
a second. This is Tupelo Music Hall, 
where ass-covering misinformation 
seems to have been on tap. 

Last week, TMH’s website posted a 
curious note disavowing any knowledge 
of the festival. Here’s what it said: 

“We are hearing rumors about, and 
read in the newspaper, talk of a festival 
at Tupelo Music Hall. Contrary to what 
is being publicized (not by us) we are 
not having, nor do we plan to have, a 
music festival of any sort in White River 
Junction. Anyone who claims to be 
holding a music festival on our behalf 
is doing so without our knowledge, 
consent, or support." 

Well (dusting hands off), I guess 
that’s that. Move along, nothing to see 
here. Except for one pesky little detail. 
Namely, Tupelo had previously given 
credence to said “rumors" read in “the 
newspaper." (Gee, wonder which rag 
they meant?) 

In an email to Seven Days dated 
Saturday, July 14, Tupelo owner scorr 
haywaro confirmed a festival was in 
the works for the club. He wrote: 

“This fundraiser is an opportunity 
for us to do [sic] raise some money 
for a good cause(s) before leaving 
White River Junction and might 
allow us to book future shows in a 
partnership opportunity with Rebecca’s 
oiganization in White River.” 

So what the hell happened? Good 
question. 

Hayward, unsurprisingly, declined 


to comment on the matter — he’s 
apparently not a fan of “the newspaper.” 
It's clear that he and Poitras had a 
falling out, which, according to Poitras, 
got ugly at times. But, frankly, who 

In most cases this would be a total 
nonstory. Plans for special events 
emerge and evaporate at venues around 
the state all the time. But what makes 
this instance so strange is the lengths 
to which Hayward has gone to smoke 
screen the public, first about the club’s 
future, then the festival. 

If you recall, when the Valley News 
first broke the story in late May that the 
club was in danger of closing, Hayward 
preemptively denied the report, stating 

day before the VN piece ran that, while 
the club was strapped for cash, they 
had no plans to close it. Then, about a 
month later, Hayward announced the 
club would indeed be closing. Then 
he confirmed plans for a festival at the 
venue. Then he denied ever knowing 
about such plans — and threw 7D under 
the bus in the process. 

Look, I don’t want to kick TMH 
when it's down — and almost out. But 
if I could chat privately with Hayward 
for a sec? 

Listen, Scott. No one is happy about 
Tupelo closing. And I’m honestly 
sorry the venture didn’t work out. I’m 
even willing to let bygones be bygones 
and overlook that you impugned the 
credibility of me and my employers 
with a thinly veiled public slight on 
your website. You’re probably under a 
lot of stress at the moment. I get it. But 
in the future, might I suggest being a 
little more honest and forthright? Had 


you simply laid your cards on the table 
to begin with, you would have spared 
yourself all this backtracking. And you 
would have spared “the newspaper” 
from having to call you on it. 

BiteTorrent 

On a lighter note concerning TMH, 
the club’s second-to-last show features 
a trio of bands offering a blast from 
Vermont’s musical past. On Friday, 

August 3, BETTER DAYS, DAVIS BROTHERS 

garace band and tracks will take to 
the TMH stage as part of a two-night 
VT run that also includes a date at 
the Rusty Nail in Stowe on Saturday, 
August 4. All three bands were active 
and popular in the early 1970s, which 
Tracks front man peter wonson calls a 
“golden age" of live music in northern 
New England. In fact, Wonson recently 
penned a book, Old Times, Good 
Times: A Rock and Roll Story, all about 
those hairy days and nights rocking 
nightclubs — and awesome mustaches 
— around the region. 


Vermont’s favorite righteous babe — 
yeah. I’m still gonna call her that, even 
though she’s no longer on ani difranco's 
label — ANAis mitchell, recently 
announced she’ll be touring with 
indie-folk falsetto messiahs bon iver in 
September, in support of her excellent 
and globally acclaimed 2012 record, 
YoungMan in America. Unfortunately, 


□ 


Follow ©DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 
Dan blogs on Solid State at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 
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Full and part time stylist positions 
available immediately in our 
fast-paced, friendly hair salons 
with opportunities in VT, NH, ME, 
and FL. 

Some salons are AVEDA Concept 
Salons while others are Redken. 

- paid vacation 

- continuing education 

- and family discounts included 

Medical, dental and 401 k 
Retirement Plan available. 

In house Education & Marketing 
Directors to help in your successl 

Contact Human Resources today 
p.webb@vzw.blackberry.net 
or call (802)922-2504 

See what we can do for youl 
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RANIAR60 
& DAISY MAYHEM, 
THE WOES, 
AFTER THE RODEO, 
&PHINEAS GAGE 

August 4, 2012 

1 2:30-9:30 p.m. 

Blackbird Swale 
Huntington 

802-434-4563 

www.valleystage.net 
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the Bon Iver dates don't currently 
include a Vermont stop — the closest 
they’ll come is Saratoga Springs, Boston 
and Providence. But Mitchell does list 
a string of TBD “Barnstorming Tour” 
dates in her home state September 27 
to 30. Stay tuned. In the meantime, 
perhaps you can busy yourself with 
boniverotica.tumblr.com. You’re 


On a sad note, craig Mitchell writes 
that his band, craig Mitchells motor 
city, is calling it quits, citing the usual 
assortment of "artistic differences.” 
However, Mitchell says he’s got some 
new projects in the works to continue 
making music that prince, the black keys 
and jamiroquai would make babies to. 


Welcome home, joe davidian! The 
Nashville-based, Vermont-born pianist 
— and a bona fide member of the 
ridiculously musical Davidian family — 
will give a rare performance on native 
soil with his trio at the FlynnSpace on 
Friday, August 3. Davidian has been 
making waves in the Music City jazz 
scene and has become a sought-after 
player in his adopted hometown. Still, 
it’s nice to see him come back to where 
S it all began. 

j Last but not least, by the time you read 
i this, I will have basked in the folk-ish 
| glory of the Newport Folk Festival, 

| pretty much just to catch anders parker, 
JAY FARRAR, YIM YAMES and WILL JOHNSON 

getting their Woody on via their 
Guthrie tribute project. New Multitudes. 
In order to go. I’m writing this column 
earlier than usual, so I haven’t actually 
seen the show yet. But let me tell you 
what: It was awesome. (That’s right, I 
just futureviewed the band. Don’t try 
that at home, kids.) Anyway, I bring 
it up because Parker just announced 
a string of dates alongside Johnson, 
including a house show in Montpelier 
on September 25. No, I can’t tell you 
where it is. But if you’re interested — 
and based on their NFF performance, 
you damn well should be — you can 
buy tickets through his website, 
andersparker.com. ® 

0 

Listening In 

Once again, this weeks totally 
| self-indulgent column segment, in 

j of what was on my iPod, turntable, 

CD player, eight-track player, etc, 

1 Purity Ring. 

I Shrines 
John Maus, 

A Collection of Rarities and 
Previously Unreleased Material 

Waylon Speed, 

vQ -J 





Our 71st Session! 


R Piano Concerts at Waterside Hall 
Wednesday. August 1 at 7:30 pm 
Friday, August 3 at 7:30 pm 
Sunday, August 5 at 3:00 pm 

Free for members. Guest: $10, 
Seniors/Students: $6 

Master Classes with Menahem Pressler 
August 11-15 at 2:00 - 5:00pm 

Open to members and the public at a 
cost of $50 per day. 

iThe Ugly Duckling 
(children’s show) August 48 5 

Matiness at 2:00 pm 
Saturday 8 Sunday 
5:00 pm on Saturday's 

The Importance of Being Earnest 

August 9-12 and August 16-19 

Thursday Friday, Saturday at 7:30 pm 
2pm Matinees - Saturday and Sunday 
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CLUB DATES 



1 large 1 -topping pizza 

1 dozen wings 
and a 

2 liter coke product for 

$ 19-99 




VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 



For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 

The 

UNIVERSITY 
"/VERMONT 

Call 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Vedora 



Free^'^eAerol'it^Kick^B^Mpm. 
S5.DJ Craig Mitchell (house). 11 pm. 


RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Mixx 



(Top 40). 10 p.m.. Free. 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Alpenglow 
VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 

Funkwagon (funk), 10 pm. Free. 
central 



champlain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Top Hat Entertainment 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Stone 




Fuzzed Out blues control have been making splashes in the NYC noise scene 
for some six years now. But on their fourth full-length album. Valley Tangents — released 
on arty Chicago imprint Drag City — the guitar-keys duo make subtler ripples. Refined and 
(comparatively) delicate, the album eschews previously jagged lo-fi fuzz in favor of a more 
controlled sonic chaos. Blues Control play the Monkey House in Winooski this Thursday, August 2. 
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Steve Light, 

Banjo and Friends 
(Instrumental Duets) 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL OOWNLOAD) 

In addition to being a professor of 
sociology and criminal justice at SUNY 
Plattsburgh, Steve Light is also a 
respected scholar of banjo-ology. Light 
has mastered his art exploring the 
musical outer limits of the five-string 
banjo. He ventures far beyond the 
popular bluegrass style pioneered by 
Earl Scruggs while still paying homage 
to that sparkling, original sound. On 
his first “solo” CD, Banjo and Friends: 
Instrumental Duets, Light joins forces 
with bandmates past and present from 
the Bluegrass Gospel Project and the 
Modern Grass Quintet. He also tabs 
Clinton County, N.Y., dobro master 
Junior Barber and ace bluegrass 
mandolinist Fred Lantz to make music 
with a rich sonic palette. 

Considering that his specialty is an 
instrument that can seem eternally 
wedded to the 2-minute-40-second 
"Foggy Mountain Breakdown," Light 
serves up an impressive variety of 
sounds. There’s Paul Desmond’s “Take 
Five” — one of the only tracks on the CD 
where the second musician is also Steve 
Light! There are old-time fiddle tunes 
(“Turkey in the Straw,” “Beaumont 
Rag,” "Arkansas Traveler”), Irish dance 
tunes (“Dick Gossip-SilverSpear”), 
bluegrass classics (“Lonesome Road 
Blues”) and even the Paul McCartney- 
penned “I Will.” 



The three duets with Lantz are 
particularly successful. Light and Lantz 
sound as if they have been playing 
together forever, and the tonal quality 
of their respective instruments — Light 
on regular five-string and cello banjo, 
Lantz on mandolin and mandocello — 
really complement each other. Barber's 
musicality is another of the pleasures 
on this disc. The dobro ace has been 
playing around the Plattsburgh area 
for years, as a soloist and as a member 
of a swinging trio called Beartracks. 
Barber’s duet with Light on “Sitting On 
Top of the World” features both smooth 
and sassy playing by both musicians. 

Skip Smithson handled recording 
and dial work for Banjo and Friends at 
the Addition Studio in Keeseville, N.Y. 
Smithson was clearly a good choice; 
the result is a disc full of acoustic music 
that sounds “just like itself." In other 
words, it’s as if the musicians are right 
there in the room with you. 

The sound is great, the playing 
impeccable. What more could you ask for? 

Banjo and Friends (Instrumental 
Duets) by Steve Light is available at 
Amazon.com. 

ROBERT RESNIK 


Gang of Thieves, 
Riddle EP 

(SELF-RELEASED. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Gang of Thieves’ latest EP, Riddle, is a 
short affair. Composed of four standard- 
length tracks and clocking in at little 
more than 16 minutes, it’s a minimal 
offering even by EP criteria. And thank 
God for that, because, as I sit down to 
write this review, I find myself fresh out 
of funny cigarettes. I don’t mean this as 
crass or dismissive, but Gang of Thieves 
have got to be a weed-fueled outfit, as 
lyrics like these suggest: “Super skunk 
in your trunk / Right on time, taking 
your troubles away.” 

"Mighty Monk,” Riddle’s first track, 
serves as an appropriate introduction to 
both the Gang and this EP. The sound, 


throughout, is something like Sublime- 
meets-Rage Against the Machine- 
meets Red Hot Chili Peppers at a hazy 
University of Vermont kegger. That’s 
a lot of 1997 pop-culture referencing, 
but you probably get the idea. In fact, 
for those of us born before 1990, there’s 
little chance we'll ever completely 
escape this once-omnipresent sound. 

That said. Gang of Thieves bring 
a fresh sort of energy to this dated 
amalgamation. There is not a single 
downbeat on Riddle, and you’d have a 
hell of a time interpreting any of the 
EP’s Stoner lyrics as less than optimistic 
(“Show me funk, Mighty Monk / Lead 
the way with positive action”). 

The EP’s funky bass lines — totally 
capable of oscillating a pair of nice 
headphones — usher the tunes 
along. The Gang’s rhythm section, if 
sometimes lacking originality, never 
lacks energy. Sharp snare hits and slap- 



pop bass lines provide Riddle's pulsating 
backbone, while jam-centric guitar 
work — more than a little wah-wah 
fleshes out the EP’s four songs. 

Lyrically, these tracks are inspired 
by everything from Stephen King’s 
Dark Tower series ("Gunslinger") to 
one of Batman’s signature weapons 
(“Batarang"). Instrumental breaks and 
solos provide just enough time to roll 
a fresh one before a far-out Star Wars 
reference comes along to blow your 
mind. You’ll actually have to listen for 
this one; it would make even less sense 

Gang of Thieves neither look nor 
sound like a band that would have any 
love for a place like Oakland, Calif., 
where this latest effort was recorded. 

The product sounds like the antithesis 
of everything I know about the Oakland 
music scene — acts such as Hunx and 
His Punx or Kreayshawn come to mind. 

But it is apparent that the Gang were 
inspired by at least one aspect of Bay 
Area culture: potent, no-bullshit herb. 

Riddle by Gang of Thieves is available jj 
for download at thegangofthieves.com. z 
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Cool cat fun 
In the alley 
at Red Square 
Fridays at 5:01 
All summer long. 


THIS FRIDAY: 

RICKREDINGTON 

FRI 8/10: SARAH BLACKER 


AQUILA THEATRE COMPANY. Shakespeare's THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 4B 
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>IC FESTIVAL PLAYERS With DANIEL MtKELWAY 
NTiC GRASS QUINTET 


ORDER NOW FOR UP TO 42% SAVINGS! 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTION DEAOLINE: 9/14 


Prizes every week! 
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Color Keys 

Carolyn Shattuck, WalkOver Gallery 


i 
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J ust through the Walkover 
Gallery’s screen door on Bris- 
tol’s Main Street, a row of col- 
orful collaged works greets 
visitors. The series of small cut-paper 
and print works jostles the eye with 
bright hues and geometric patterns, 
inviting viewers to linger over their 
lively surfaces. Their creator, Carolyn 
Shattuck, is a Rutland-based artist with 
nearly 30 years’ experience working in 
diverse media. Her exhibition at the 
WalkOver encompasses works in print- 
making, book arts and collage. Seen to- 
gether, they present a cohesive visual 
vocabulary of blocky shapes and sur- 
prising color. 

Shattuck's artwork is rooted in the 
practice of printmaking. In the large 
prints shown upstairs, individual mono- 
print plates printed over each other cre- 
ate subtle, layered environments of col- 
or, pattern and line. Near a huge, arched 
window at one end of the upstairs gal- 
lery, Shattuck's handmade books are 
arranged across a large table. The of- 
ten-lighthearted mini-tomes are fun to 
handle, beautifully constructed and fre- 
quently created from printed elements. 
Shattuck’s collage works on clayboard, 
which are shown on both floors, feature 
multicolored, printed fragments of pa- 
per cut and collaged to create layered 

Shattuck’s exhibition, titled "Key 
West: Inside/Outside," centers on the 
contrast between the natural beauty 
of that Florida island and the vibrant 
Bahamian culture that thrives in its 
neighborhoods. Shattuck, who spends 
four months of the year in Key West, 
says the place reminds her and her 
husband of Okinawa, Japan, where the 
couple lived for three years in the early 
1970s. “Okinawa and the Keys are on 
the same latitude,” the artist explains, 
“The weather is subtropical, and the 
Keys had a sentimental familiarity. We 
love the water.” 

Shattuck’s works are a play of con- 
trasts, interweaving what she calls the 
“cacophony of the Bahamian village, 
with chickens and music and dogs and 
cats and people sitting out on their 
porches yelling across the street,” and 
the serenity of the island's shoreline and 
wildlife. 



etching of a one-legged bird, which 
stands on a rectangle of bright, yellow- 
green paper. The contrasts between 
fabric-like patterns and organic swirls, 
and between the blues and bright green, 
suggest a lively interchange between 
nature and culture. 

While Shattuck’s new collages are 
unambiguously the brightest and most 
energetic, her large printed works con- 
vey calm. In “Mangrove III,” a dark 
shape winds its way down the center 
of the piece, its 
tendril-like lines 
■ ill 111 extending toward 
the edges of the 
work. Pale-blue 
and green gossamer layers hover over 
darker prints with kinked, almost brain- 
like patterns. Some passages are linear 
patchworks of snaking parallel lines, 
resembling an aerial view of farmland. 
Elsewhere in the work, representational 
images of a turtle and a bird are plainly 
visible, contrasting with areas that are 
purely abstract, layered combinations of 
color, texture, form and line. 

The central black shape in “Man- 
grove 111” was inspired by the trees that 
grow along the gulf side of the Keys. 
Shattuck and her husband often kayak 
through the mangrove roots, she says, 
sometimes getting stuck among them. 
The artist calls the water-bound roots 
"wonderful shapes,” and explains the 
allure of their tropical environment: “It 
is a feeling of serenity to be surrounded 
by nature. You are in a different world.” 

Moving between the collage works 
that contrast nature and culture and her 
more ethereal prints, which focus on 
nature itself, the viewer sees a reflec- 
tion of Shattuck’s immersion in the par- 
ticular bounty of Key West. In the space 
of these raucous yet carefully crafted 
works, the joyful patterns of island life 
and the serene patterns of nature con- 
verge, offering viewers a refreshing 
glimpse of both. 

AMY RAHN 










by the poetry of the Buddhist i 
(through September 9): SHAHRAM entekhabi: 
Happy Meal, a film featuring a young Muslim girl 
eating a McDonald's Happy Meal, in the New Met 
Niche (through August 26). At Fleming Museum, 
UVM, in Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 

ANNE CADY: "into the Hills. High Flying," paintin 
of the Vermont landscape. Through August 31 a 
Shelburne Vineyard. Info, 985-8222. 

ANNEMIE CURLIN: "Charlotte, a Heavenly View," 
colorful aerial-view oil paintings of the town. 
Through August 31 at Charlotte Library. Info. 


Through August 14 at Furchgott sourdiffe Gallery i 
Shelburne. Info, 985-3848. 

BRIAN COLLIER: "The Collier Classification System 


CAROL MACDONALD: "The Thread," a 


Digital and traditional artwork by members of 
the first graduating class of Champlain College’s 
emergent media MFA program. Through Septem 


ce Time," contemporary 
portraits. Through September 18 at The Gallery at 
Burlington College. Info, 862-9616. 

KATIE GRAUER: "Works Revisited." large-scale 
paintings of bright patterned chairs. August 
2 through September 1 at The Firefly Gallery in 
Burlington. Info. 559-1759. 

textural form and reflective surfaces to define 
contrast. Through August 2 at The Gallery at Main 
Street Landing in Burlington. Info, 777-6100. 

LINDA BERG MANEY: Paintings, collages and prints. 
Curated by SEABA. Through August 31 at Speeder & 
Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 
lorin DUCKMAN: "street Burlington," portraits 
of people who hang out on Oueen City streets. 
Through August 31 at New Moon Cafe in Burlington. 
Info, 989-3944. 

MARIAN WILLMOTT: Monoprints, oil paintings and 
poetry by the Vermont artist. Through August 31 at 
Pine Street Oeli in Burlington. Info, 859-9222. 
MERYL LEBOWITZ: My Love Affair With Venice." 

■OWLS AND OTHER birds': A traveling exhibit by 
the Birds of Vermont Museum. Through August 31 
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Alison Bechdel Vermont artist Alison Bechdel ended her popular 
syndicated comic strip “Dykes to Watch Out For” in 2008 because she wanted to focus on 
a new passion: writing about herself. “Actually, this may not be a new passion,” she wrote 
at the time, “just a less disguised version of the old one.” Bechdel went on to complete 
two successful graphic memoirs. Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic, about her relationship 
with her father, and Are You My Mother?: A Comic Drama. Her drawings from all three 
creative endeavors are on view at Burlington’s Amy E. Tarrant Gallery August 3 through 
October 27 in a show called “Dykes, Dads, and Moms to Watch Out For.” Pictured: a 
panel from Are You My Mother? Reception this Friday, August 3, 5:30-8 p.m. 



RECEPTIONS 


perform. Thursday. August 2. 
5-8 p,m„ Park Street. Stowe. 
Info. 793-2101. 


Ruth Hamilton, Kerry o. 
Furlani, Oickand Nancy Weis, 
Brian May. Matt Solon, and 
Julianne McCarthy, among 
others, open their studios to 
the public for the evening. 
Friday, August 3. 4-7 p.m., 
various locations. Poultney. 


August 3. 5:30-7:30 p.r 


tion. $8 entry fee: w 
takes all. Friday, August 3. 

6-10 p.m.. The Root Gallery 
at RLPhoto. Burlington. Info, 
540-3081. 

'ART ON PARK': Local 
artisans sell their handcrafted 


"Photographs, Photograms 

retrospective of the Vermont 
artist, whose subjects range 

and upstate forests to 
Monet's garden in Giverny, 
France. August 3 through 


Center for Photography in 
Brattleboro. Reception: Friday. 
August 3. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Info, 


1, 4:15 p.m„ Noble Lounge. 
Vermont College of Fine Arts. 
Montpelier. Info, 828-8599. 

TIME TRAVEL DEMO: 

Self-described "SteamSmith" 
Mark Schwabe presents his 
invention, the Time Traveler 
Aid tac pin." Saturday, August 
4, noon-2 p.m.. Frog Hollow. 
Burlington. Info, 863-6458. 


artists exhibited in the barn 
for the 15th year. August 
2 through September 2 at 

Following a reception from 5 
join festival organizers for 

perform. Sunday, August 5. 
5-9 p.m. Info, 496-6682. 

ALISON BECHDEL: "Dykes. 


including drawings from 

Home: A Family Tragicomic 
and Are You My Mother?: 

A Comic Drama. August 3 
through October 27 at Amy E. 
Tarrant Gallery, Flynn Center. 

Friday. August 3. 5:30-8 p.m. 
Info. 652-4510. 

the inherent quality of the 
medium. August 3 through 


Jennifer Kahn celebrate the 
opening of their new studio 
with discounts and light 
refreshments. Friday. August 


Friday. August 3. 5-10 pm. 
Info, 472-8247. 

THE FUTURE OF SHELBURNE 
MUSEUM': OirectorTom 
Oenenberg discusses his 

future. Thursday, August 2. 6-7 


automotive furniture, map 
sculptures and other as- 
semblages by the Burlington 
artist. Sponsored by the 
Automaster, August 3-31 at 


ruins. August 3 through 31 at 
SEABA center in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday, August 3. 
5-8 p.m. info, 859-9222. 


Fitzgerald, painter/photog- 

Bouchard and painter Kristan 
Doolan. Through August 




SEVEN DAYS 



CALL TO ARTISTS: The Great 
Vermont Plein Air Paint-Out in 
historic Waitsfletd Village is a 

the Artsl August 18. Info and 
registration, vermontartfesL 






Viiu Niiler & Terry J. Allen With camera in hand, Terry J. 
Allen has documented combat zones since 1989, from the El Salvador civil war to the most 
recent war in Iraq. But she's also aimed her camera at colorful koi in her East Montpelier 
pond. Her painterly photographs of the swimming fish could easily be mistaken for 
watercolors. Equally compelling are her photos of a Barre granite quarry (pictured). 
"Devoid of people, it was a spectacle populated by a graphic archive of what humans and 
their machines left behind," she writes. You’ll find Allen’s photography, as well as Viiu 
Niiler’s paintings of the Hawaiian landscape, in a show called ‘‘Transformations’’ at the 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier through August 31. 


SUMMER SHOW: Work by Joan Hoffman, Lynda central 
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TIMOTHY GRANNIS STUDIO 


One of a kind... 

Channel set diamonds 
in 14k, 18k and 22k gold 
mokume gane. 


WWW.TIMOTHYGRANNIS.COM 
NOW AT ALCHEMY JEWELRY ARTS 
CORNER OF PINE AND HOWARD STREETS 
BURLINGTON |j 802.660.2032 
OPEN FRI AND SAT 10-5 OR BY APPOINTMENT 


FLYNNSPACE 


e greatest living expo 
of the electric violin" 

- BBC Radio 


OELVT.ORG • 802.595.0087 


Sponsored by: VELCO 


TRACY SILVERMAN 


An interactive performance 
with the audience invited 
to participate in fun and 
experimental ways. For all ages. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 6 th 
at 7:30PM 


FREE ADMISSION 


Orchestra 
Engagement Lab 


Of . m r 


Time Machines: Robots, 
Rockets, and Steampunk 
Now on exhibit 
Robbie the Robot. Toys, decorative, graphic 

sci-fi — the 1930S-1950S — as well as work 
by contemporary artists and designers. 

MAJOR SUPPORT 

MEDIA SUPPORT'. VPR 


IMAGINE. 






art 
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big bike show': An exhibition featuring new 
prints by Edward Koren and custom bikes by 
Zak Hinderyckx. in celebration of nearby Green 

September 30 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info. 

CHRISTIAN tubau arjona: "Textures of the 
Earth," photographs that invite the viewer to 
contemplate the transparencies of autumn leaves, 
the colors of a stone's strata and the purple veils 
of light at dusk. Through September 21 at Tutsi Tea 
Room in Montpelier. Info, 272-OB27. 

CHRISTINE DESTREMPES: "stream of Conscience: 
River of Words," a community art project in which 
participants write their thoughts and memories 
of water onto tiles, which are arranged like a river 


DONNA B FLAT MORAN: "Prozac Ver: 
oil paintings exploring depression ai 
spirit. Through August 31 at Project 


ELIZABETH DESLAURIERS: "Random Bits of 

Nature," photographs by the Vermont artist 
Through August 31 at 


Vermont and beyond make up the inaugural 
exhibit in the former Fellows Gear Shaper Factory 
building. Through November 1 at The Great Hall in 
Springfield. Info. 258-3992. 

FIRST ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: Charcoal- 

sculptures of wildlife by Mark Goodenough: 
oil-on-panel landscapes by Judith Carbine: and 
abstract paintings by Scott Morgan. Through 


GRADUATE EXHIBITION: SI 





Ik? 
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“Take Me to the Fair: An Addison County 

Traditi0n”lt s not a Vermont summer without a visit to the fair. This 
season, fair lovers can experience the sights and sounds — without the crowds or the 
heat — at Middlebury's Henry Sheldon Museum through November 10. “Take Me to 
the Fair: An Addison County Tradition” features photography, oral-history interviews, 
fair posters and ribbons from the Addison County Fair and Field Days. Connecticut 
photographer Markham Starr documented last summer's event, and his work is 
displayed beside historic photos and ephemera from as far back as the first Addison 
County fair in 1844. Pictured: “The Road to the Fair” by Markham Starr. 






ART SHOWS : 


champlain valley 

been with the gallery since it opened a decade 

CAROLYN shattuck: 'Key West: Inside/Outsil 


DONA ANN MCADAMS: 'A view From the 
Backstretch.' photographs and audio stories from 

er 8 at Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

EMERGING SCULPTORS': Work by Amy Boemig. 
Erica Johnson, Persi Narvaez and Meghan Rigali. 
Through August 19 at The Carving Studio in West 
Rutland. Info. 438-8097. 

GRAZIELLA WEBER-GRASSI: Lonely Interiors.' 
paintings that express modern desolation. 
Through August 3 at ZoneThree Gallery in 
Middlebury, Info. 800-249-3562. 

'ON THE WATER 1 : Paintings by Rory Jackson. Janis 


DUSTY BOYNTON: Paintings, works on paper 
and structured reliefs by the New York artist: 

'IMPRESSED: VERMONT PRINTMAKERS 2012': 

Work by Vermont artists in the print medium. 
August 3 through September 9 at Helen Day Art 
Center in Stowe. Info, 253-8358. 

ELIZABETH NELSON: 'Symbolic Landscapes,' 


lls (through September 3): SARAH ASHE: 

A 10-foot-long model rescue convoy made of 
Mardi-Gras-style floats from materials found In th( 

At Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 458-009; 
ROBERT GOLD: Large-scale, digitally manipulatec 
painted photographs of the Bread Loaf Writers' 


at llsley Public Library in I 

'TAKE ME TO THE FAIR: AN ADDISON COUNTY 
TRADITION': Photographs of the 2011 fair by 
Markham Starr, plus 19th- and early-20th-century 
fair posters, ribbons, photographs and other 
ephemera from the Sheldon collection. Through 
November 10 at Henry Sheldon Museum in 
Middlebury. Info, 388-2117. 

THE DELIGHT OF OECOYS': A bird decoy for each 
of the 25 years the museum has been open. 
Through October 31 at Birds of Vermont Museum ii 
Huntington, Info. 434-2167. 


with LaFontaine's mixed-media works depicting 
Hawaiian plants. Through November 1 at Merwin 
Gallery in Castleton. Info. 468-2592. 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY AWARDS 

•N: Work by member artists. Through August 
' " " d. Info. 775-0356. 
WHAT'S HATCHING IN BRANDON?': ArtiSt- 
enhanced roosters, hens and other barnyard fowl 

locations as part of the annual town-wide art 
project (through September 30), KATHRYN 


18 at Chaffee Art Center in I 


raintings by Milillo: Su Chi pottery by Shannon 
through August 28). At Brandon Artists' Guild. 


media by members of the 
'omen's Art Collective. Throu 


North Chittenden I 
Middlebury, Info. 3 
northerti 

BILL BRAUER & MARGIT J. FUREDER: The 

Observer,' new sensual paintings of women by 
Brauer; ‘Queen of HearL' paintings by FOreder 
inspired by images from Austrian television and 
film. Through August 15 at West Branch Gallery & 
Sculpture Park In Stowe. Info, 253-8943. 
CATHERINE M. ELLIOTT: 'Flower Impressions.’ 
paintings by the world-renowned practitioner of 
contemporary impressionism. Through August 28 

DIRECTIONS: LINE, SPACE & COLOR': Work by Loi 



al artists around the gallery 
grounds, along the bike path and throughout tow 
Through October 13 at Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 


INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE SAFETY PI 

history of the safety pin. including a mi 
menagerie made from safety pins, a c 
ancient Roman fibula, th 
pin, and other oddities. Through August 31 at The 
Museum of Everyday Life in Glover. Info, 626-4409. 

JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL EXHIBIT: Work by 
more than 80 artists produced during the annual 
painting festival. Through August 12 at 
le A, Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 
IN CLARKE OLSON: 'Pastoral Vermont" 

in panel. Through August 15 at 
Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in Stowe. Info. 


LOUISE VON WEISE & MARCIA VALLETTE: 

•Critters; mono prints by the Vermont artists. 

Gallery. Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 
'NEWPORT: AN IMAGED PERSPECTIVE': Historic 
photos, postcards and memorabilia, plus new 
artworks depicting local landmarks, people and 
Lake Memphremagog. Through September 3 at 
MAC Center for the Arts Gallery in Newport. Info. 

RICHARD BROWN: "vintage Tasha Tudor,' 
photographs of the Vermont illustrator's early- 
nineteenth century lifestyle. August 3 through 
' 5 at Northeast Kingdom Artisans 


'SUMMER FUN!': Artwork celebrating the set 
Maurie Harrington. Diane David. Megan HutT 
Ellen A. Thompson, Nancy Jacobus, Mags Bo 
and Jim Holzschuh. Through August 31 at Gr 
Isle Art Works. Info, 378-4591. 


70 years of work, from childhood drawings throu; 
distinctive recent collage/paintings. Through 
August 10 at River Arts Center in Morrisville. Infc 


rural landscapes and buildings of Vermont 
Through August 2 at Fisk Farm Art Center in Is 


PHYLLIS CHASE: 'Inns anr 
paintings of the Grafton Inn, the Inr 
Four Columns Inn. the Inn at Sawmi 
Windham Hill Inn. Through August ' 



Looking for a health care home? 
Get to know us at our Community Day! 

Saturday, August 4th ■ 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Riverside Health Center *617 Riverside Avenue 

Stop By Anytime) All Welcome! 

Meet CHCB Doctors ■ Free Blood Pressure and Sugar Checks 
■ Free Injury Screening ■ Free Dental Advice ■ 
Bike-Powered Smoothie Maker ■ Face Painting ■ 
Balloon Animals ■ Great Raffles, Games and Give-A-Ways 




G (8021 864-6309 

vww.chcb.org IBBliSl 



Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 



General contractor of 
all phases of construction 


QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

tow specializing in making your home 
“ MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 


Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
1 EPA Certified Renovator 

Hardwood Flooring | Custom Tile 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 
Building Lifted & Moved 
Foundation repairs and installation 
Wet basements? Call us! 

802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential & Commercial 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 


(impuuu 

/OBSTET RICS & GYNECOLOGY 

ornpassionatccare that puts you first. 

CARING, CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 

Five experienced specialists • Caring, dedicated physicians & staff 


VISIT WWW.CHAMI’LAINOBCYN.COM FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 



T. SUITE 3 ESSEX (UNCTION • 802-879-1802 



movies 



The Watch ★★★-* 


D o yourself a favor: Completely 
disregard everything you read 
about this movie. Except, you 
know, this. 

I can’t explain it. Every now and then it 
seems like the country's reviewers get to- 
gether to dump on a film for no good reason, 
aside, perhaps, from the fact that doing so 
makes them feel superior. The consensus 
on The Watch is that it's 102 minutes of pe- 
nis jokes occasionally interrupted by cheesy 
special effects. And that the penis jokes 
aren't even funny. 

Well, I didn't get the memo. Maybe that's 
why I had such a perfectly delightful time. 
I don't know what planets other critics are 
watching their comedies on, but here on 
Earth, this is pretty gut-busting stuff. Woody 
Allen wishes To Rome With Love were a 10th 
as funny. 

Hey, it’s August. Ben Stiller, Vince Vaughn 
and Will Forte have been herded up for a pic- 
ture in which suburban dudes in a neighbor- 


hood-watch group uncover an extraterres- 
trial threat. It's not as though the audience is 
going in expecting The Tree of Life. 

(Jonah Hill’s in there, too. I withheld that 
fact for the sake of my Tree of Life joke, since 
he’s now an Oscar-nominated actor — so, 
theoretically, someone might go in expect- 
ing an important picture in which suburban 
dudes uncover an extraterrestrial threat.) 

This is the kind of movie that won’t win a 
single award, but that you’ll be happy to find 
playing on TV late at night again and again 
years from now. The plot is almost beside the 
point. Stiller’s character manages the Costco 
in postcard-perfect Glenview, Ohio, and or- 
ganizes the titular team in response to the 
gruesome slaying of his store’s night watch- 

The tone is set on the evening of the 
group's first meeting. Stiller does what Stiller 
does — his character's a square squared. So 
when his three recruits realize his home is 
a beer-free zone and he's Kinko’d up a brick- 



thick stack of orientation brochures, Vaughn 
suggests they adjourn to his basement man 
cave, where they con drink Scotch and shoot 
pool while figuring out how to catch the 

(British comedian Richard Ayoade’s 
in there, too. I withheld that fact because 
there's a good chance you've never heard of 
him, and I didn’t want you to think the group 
had any dead weight. It doesn't. He’s a major 
discovery.) 

So forget the stakeouts, the crime solving 
and even the space invaders themselves. All 
that matters is that these guys are a gas to 
hang with. Vaughn and Hill are motormouth 
poets of the potty: they’re unrivaled when it 
comes to visionary verbal improv, and every- 


thing that happens in The Watch is simply an 
excuse to let them let it rip. They’ve never 
been in finer form. 

And why should it come as a surprise that 
The Watch is a Grade A good time? Come on: 
It may have begun os a script by so-so scribe 
Jared (Mr. Popper's Penguins ) Stern, but it 
got a total reworking courtesy of Seth Rogen 
and Evan Goldberg, the guys who gave us Su- 
perbad. a cinematic milestone generally con- 
sidered the Citizen Kane of raunch comedy. 

In closing, there aren't even all that many 
penis jokes, most of them are hilarious, and 
the scene with Vaughn peeing into a Coke 
can in the back of Stiller's minivan is des- 
tined to become a classic — you watch. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


The Intouchables 



T he Intouchables has been a record- 
breaking hit in its native France 
and all over Europe. The Wein- 
stein Company is already casting 
its American remake, no doubt with one 
eye on an upcoming Oscar race. The film’s 
popularity is no enigma: It's about two peo- 
ple from different walks of life forming an 
oddball friendship, and it hits every possible 
feel-good and heartwarming button. It even 
has uplifting montages scored to soul music. 

The Intouchables. however, also has ac- 
tors who are sly and skilled enough to save 
the film from dissolving in schmaltz, despite 
all the efforts of writer-directors Olivier Na- 
kache and Eric Toledano to tug heartstrings 
the Hollywood way. So if you have limited 
tolerance for this sort of film and a signifi- 
cant other who won’t want to miss it, your 
best bet may be to catch it now, with sub- 

Screen veteran Francois Cluzet plays 
Philippe, a wealthy, widowed Parisian ren- 
dered quadriplegic by a paragliding accident. 
In need of live-in assistance, but weary of the 
mealy-mouthed political correctness of ca- 
reer caregivers, he hires a brash young immi- 
grant from Senegal who came to the job in- 
terview only so he could qualify' for the dole. 
Driss (Omar Sy) is eager to escape a crowded 


apartment in the inner city. But he’s unpre- 
pared for his new duties — so much so that, 
in one of the film’s more insulting gags, he 
pours hot tea on Philippe's legs just to prove 
to himself that his employer is paralyzed. 

Nonetheless, as Driss finds his footing, 
the two men begin to learn from each other 
and enrich each other's lives — Philippe by 
introducing his employee to High Culture; 
Driss by giving his boss high-speed jaunts 
in a sports car, encouraging him to take risks 
and passing him the occasional joint. (You 
know this is a French film because it portrays 
smoking — not just of weed, but of tobacco 
— as a freewheeling habit that only killjoys 
would oppose.) 

The men's friendship is highly program- 
matic, but at least the enrichment goes both 
ways. The Intouchables isn’t yet another film 
about a rich white person selflessly elevating 
a poor black kid into the middle class (e.g., 
The Blind Side); or about a Magical Black 
Man selflessly offering homespun advice to 
a clueless white fellow. Particular credit for 
stereotype evasion belongs to Cluzet, who 
plays Philippe with a teasing strain of irony 
underlying his uprightness. His motivation 
for wanting an unconventional caregiver 
is clear: As he tells his lawyer, he's through 
with pity. As for Sy — who beat out Jean Du- 


jardin of The Artist for France’s equivalent 
of the Best Actor Oscar — he shows star- 
making charm and charisma, even when his 
character descends into clownish ignorance. 

Toward the end, The Intouchables starts 
to feel like a rough draft, losing touch with its 
characters’ motivations as it moves toward 
a predictable conclusion. Throughout, it 
comes off as a loose collection of anecdotes, 
some genuinely touching and fresh — an 
improvised-feeling scene where Driss reacts 
to classical music is the film’s funniest — and 
others painfully pandering. That scene is im- 
mediately followed by one in which Driss 
gets the rich stiffs to loosen up by dancing 
to his beloved Earth, Wind & Fire, a culture- 
clash cliche that already felt weathered in 
American comedies of the '80s. (It seems 
awfully convenient that Driss loves music 
unlikely to alienate the film's target audience 
— rather than, say, raunchy hip-hop.) 


Anne Le Ny and Audrey Fleurot do fine 
work in underdeveloped roles, but The In- 
touchables is basically a two-man act, which 
means the success of the American remake 
will depend largely on its casting. It's also 
marginally possible that Paul Feig, as di- 
rector, will remember the naturalism he 
brought to portraying American social castes 
in "Freaks and Geeks" and produce some- 
thing rawer and funnier than the French 

But don't count on it. Chances are. this 
version of The Intouchables will remain un- 
touchable for those seeking a "life-affirm- 
ing" movie with a manageable sugar rush. 
And, yes, that's what its perversely Franglish 
title means. 

MARGOT HARRISON 




— this section sponsored by — 

Palace9 


10 FAYETTE RD„ SOUTH BURLINGTON 
PALACE9.COM — 864-S610 



NEW IN THEATERS 

BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD: inis 
Sundance hit is a near-future fantasy 
about a delta community grappling with 
radical environmental change, told from the 
perspective of a 6-year-old girl (Quvenzhane 
Wallis). With Dwight Henry and Levy 
Easterly. Benh Zeitlin makes his feature 
directorial debut. (93 min, PG-13. Roxy) 
DIARY OF A WIMPY KID: DOG DAYS: Hasn't 
he grown up yet? Hie titular weakling 
(Zachary Gordon) returns for a summer 
adventure wherein he attempts to pass 
himself off as the employee of a swanky 
country club in the third installment in 
the kid-aimed comedy series. With Steve 
Zahn, Robert Capron and Devon Bostick. 
David Bowers directed. (93 min. PG. Essex. 
Majestic. Marquis. Palace. Paramount, 
Sunset Welden) 

TAKE THIS WALTZ: Michelle Williams and 
Luke Kirby play a pair who have instant 
chemistry. Only problem is, she's married 
and not eager to leave her husband (Seth 
Rogen). Director Sarah (Away From Her) 
Policy explores the gray areas of romance in 
her second film. (116 min. R. Savoy) 

TOTAL RECALL: A blue-collar worker’s 
vacation in virtual reality turns into a thrill 
ride that makes him doubt everything about 
his life in this remake of the 1990 sci-fi flick 
based on a Philip K. Dick concept. Colin 
Farrell plays the Arnold Schwarzenegger 
role. With Kate Beckinsale, Jessica Biel 
and Bokeem Woodbine. Len (Underworld) 
Wiseman directed. (118 min. PG-13. Capitol, 
Essex, Majestic. Palace. Stowe, Sunset. 
Welden) 


NOW PLAYING 

THE AMAZING SPI0ER-MAN**l/2 Just 
a decade after Tobey Maguire first played 
this web-shooting comic-book superhero. 
Andrew Garfield takes on the role in a reboot 
directed by Marc (SOO Days of Summer) 
Webb. With Emma Stone as Gwen Stacy — 
Peter Parker’s pre-Mary Jane love — as well 
as Rhys Ifans, Martin Sheen and Sally Field. 
(136 min, PG-13. Bijou. Essex (3-D), Majestic 
(3-D). Palace. Sunset) 


MOVIE CLIPS — 


THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD 
H0TEL***l/2 Aging folks of limited means 
find themselves living in a ramshackle hotel 
in India in this seriocomic showcase for 
some of the UK’s best actors, including Judi 
Dench. Maggie Smith, Tom Wilkinson and Bill 
Nighy. John ( Shakespeare In Love ) Madden 
directed. (124 min, PG-13. Roxy) 
BRAVE***l/2 In the latest Pixar animation, 
set in ancient Scotland, a feisty princess 
decides to defy standard female roles and go 
all Hunger Games with her bow and arrow, 
then must face the consequences. With the 
voices of Kelly Macdonald, Billy Connolly. 
Julie Walters and Emma Thompson. Mark 
Andrews and Brenda Chapman directed. 

(100 min. PG. Essex (3-D), Majestic (3-D), 
Palace, Sunset) 

CROOKED ARROWS ***1/2 Brandon Routh 
takes on the task of coaching a struggling 
Native American high school lacrosse team 
in the first film devoted to the sport, set in 
central New York. With Gil Birmingham and 
Crystal Allen. Steve Rash directed. (100 min. 
PG-13. Stowe: ends 8/2) 

THE DARK KNIGHT RISES**** Having 
defeated urban chaos and violated about 
a million civil liberties at the end of The 
Dark Knight. Batman went underground. 
What kind of threat will it take to make 
him Gotham City’s protector again, eight 
years later? Christian Bale returns as the 
Caped Crusader, and Christopher Nolan 
again directs. With Anne Hathaway, Gary 
Oldman. Michael Caine and Tom Hardy. (165 
min. PG-13. Big Picture, Bijou, Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic. Palace. Paramount, Roxy. Stowe. 
Sunset. Welden) 

DARK SHAD0WS**l/2 Johnny Depp plays 
Barnabas Collins, a vampire who pops up in 

of polyester, in this dark-comedy adaptation 
of the cult 1966-71 TV soap from director 
Tim Burton. With Chloe Moretz and Helena 
Bonham Carter. (120 min. PG-13. Sunset) 

FOR GREATER GLORY: Peter OToole. Bruce 
Greenwood, Andy Garcia and Eva Longoria 
star in this epic about Mexico’s Cristero 
War of the 1920s. Dean Wright makes his 
directorial debut. (120 min. PG-13. Palace) 
HYSTERIA**l/2 Hoop skirts and orgasms, 
oh my! Maggie Gyllenhaal, Hugh Dancy 

momentous invention of the vibrator in this 
comedy about the science of sex, circa the 
1880s. Tanya Wexler directed. (100 min. R. 
Savoy; ends 8/2) 

ICE AGE: CONTINENTAL DRIFT** In their 
fourth anachronistic animated adventure, 
the breakup of a continent sends the 
Paleolithic critters on marine adventures. 
Could it all be an excuse to introduce 
pirates? With the voices of Ray Romano. 
John Legulzamo. Denis Leary. Queen Latifah, 
Peter Dinklage and Jennifer Lopez. Mike 
Thurmeierand Steve Martino directed. (93 
min, PG. Bijou, Capitol (3-D), Essex (3-D). 
Majestic (3-D), Marquis. Palace. Sunset. 
Welden) 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ *★ = has its moments; so-so 
•**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY’S Mt 


THE INTOUCHABLES*** In this hit from 
France, a young daredevil from the Paris 
slums (Omar Sy) brightens the life of a 
wealthy quadriplegic (Francois Cluzet) when 
he becomes his personal assistant Olivier 
Nakache and EricToledano directed. (112 
min. R. Roxy) 

MAGIC MIKE***l/2Tell your boyfriend 
that you're going to book club," advises the 
trailer for this eye-candy parade, a comedy- 
drama inspired by star Channing Tatum's 
earlier stint as a male stripper. Also featur- 


Tailpipe's busted, 
know a good mechanic?/ 


Oars is great! 
And just down 
.the street! 


front porch forurri.com 

>ING NEIGHBORS CONNECT 


Ben 

International 

efit Concert Aug. 9 th 

opera singer & Vermont native Helen Lyons & Benjamin Savoie 

i 

Proceeds benefit Camp Thursday August 9“'. 7-9pm 

Dartmouth-Hitchcock 

a camp for children with The Cathedral of St.Paul, Burlington 

J Lu^l“?i!m“ases. Tickets $25.00 cad, or checks a. * door 

and new discoveries. helenlyonsinconcert.eventbrite.com 



Sunsets at Shelburne Museum: 

A Mechanical Affair 

Transport yourself into the back-to- 
the-future culture of steampunk, a 
world where Jules Verne meets high 
tech. 5-7:30 p.m. August 9 
sponsored by: J3 Citizens Bank 
Vermont residents S10 admission; children $5 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


Outpatient Clinical Research Study 


Help us develop a vaccine against Dengue Fever. 

Have you ever had: 

Yellow Fever vaccine? 

Japanese Encephalitis vaccine? 
Dengue Fever? 

We are looking for healthy Adults aged 18-50 for a one-year study. 
Participation includes a screening visit, two doses 
of vaccine or placebo, and follow-up visits. 

Volunteers are eligible for up to $2120 in compensation. 


UNIVERSITY 

■'/VERMONT 


For more information and scheduling, 
call 656-0013 or email 
VacciueTestingCenter@11vm.ed11. 


NOW PLAYING 




movies 




MOVIE CLIPS = 


ing the abs of Matthew McConaughey and 
Alex Pettyfer. Steven (Traffic) Soderbergh 
directed. (110 min. R. Essex. Majestic. Palace) 
MOONRISE KINGDOM****l/2 Writer- 
director Wes Anderson returns with this 
whimsical period drama, set in the 1960s, 
in which two kids on a bucolic New England 
island decide to run away together. With 
Jared Gilman. Kara Hayward. Edward Norton. 
Bruce Willis. Tilda Swinton and Bill Murray. 
(94 min. PG-13. Majestic. Roxy. Savoy) 
SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED -***1/2 
Journalists pursue an eccentric big-box- 

traveler in this offbeat comedy from 
Vermont-based director Colin Trevorrow. 
Aubrey Plaza, Mark Duplass and Jake M. 
Johnson star. (94 min. R. Palace, Savoy) 
SAVAGES*l/2 Things get very unmellow for 
two young pot dealers when a Mexican drug 
cartel abducts their shared girlfriend (Blake 
Lively). Oliver Stone directed, so expect an 
uber-intense crime drama, not a Stoner 
comedy. With Aaron Johnson, Benicio del 
Toro and John Travolta. (131 min, R. Sunset; 
ends 8/2) 

STEP UP REVOLUTION** An aspiring 
dancer tries to join a Miami crew whose 
members aren’t happy about her wealthy 
dad's development plans in the fourth 
installment in the dance-film series. Kathryn 
McCormick. Ryan Guzman and Cleopatra 
Coleman star. Scott Speer directed. (99 min. 
PG-13. Capitol (3-D). Essex (3-D). Majestic 
[3-D1, Palace) 

TED**l/2 A Christmas miracle brings a 
boy’s teddy bear to life — and, as an adult he 
can't shake the fluffy, obnoxious companion 
in this comedy with Mark Wahlberg. Joel 


("Family Guy") MacFarlane wrote, directed 
and voice-starred. (106 min. R. Big Picture. 
Bijou, Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace, Roxy. 
Stowe. Sunset Welden) 

TO ROME WITH LOVE* Woody Allen 
explores another postcard-perfect European 
capital, this time through four interlocking 
stories of Italians. Americans and others in 
the "eternal city." With Allen, Alec Baldwin. 
Jesse Eisenberg. Roberto Benigni. Penelope 
Cruz, Greta Gerwig and Ellen Page. (95 min, 
R. Roxy, Savoy) 

THE WATCH***l/2 A bumbling batch 
of suburban neighborhood watchers find 
themselves facing a real menace — from 
extraterrestrials — in this comedy. Vince 
Vaughn, Jonah Hill, Ben Stiller. Rosemarie 
DeWitt and Billy Crudup star. Akiva (Hot Rod) 
Schaffer directed. (R. Bijou. Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic. Marquis, Palace, Stowe. Sunset, 
Welden) 


YOUR SISTER’S SISTER***l/2 Two girls, 
a guy and a remote cabin. Writer-director 
Lynn (Humpday) Shelton's dramedy isn’t as 



and loss starring dynamic trio Emily Blunt, 
Rosemarie DeWitt and Mark Duplass. (90 
min, R. Roxy; ends 8/2) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

LE HAVRE**** Set in the French port 
city, this drama from Finnish director Aki 
Kaurismaki tells the story of a shoeshine 
man who aids a young undocumented 
immigrant. With Andre Wilms. Kati Outinen 
and Blondin Miguel. (93 min, NR) 




movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT. — p 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 0S 


£0 


Movies You Missed 49: Jiro Dreams of Sushi 

This week in Movies You Missed: Behold the best sushi you will never get to eat (unless 
you have a trip to Japan planned) and the dedication of the men who make it. 

E ighty-five-year-old Jiro Ono has 
been making sushi since he was 10 
and doesn’t regret a minute of it. His tiny 
restaurant in Tokyo, adjacent to a subway 
station, has a Michelin three-star rating. 
The price starts at 30,000 yen (about 
$375), the average meal lasts 15 minutes, 
and reservations must be made at least two 
months in advance. 

In this documentary, director David 
Gelb shows us Jiro’s world, including his kitchen, his apprentices, his fish market 
and suppliers, his customers, and his two grown sons. One has his own restaurant; 
the other, at 50, still works for Jiro... 

MARGOT HARRISON 



WHAT'S YOUR DEAL? 


SWEETPERKS 


Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


NEW ENGLAND AUTOMOTIVE VERMONT 
STATE INSPECTION FOR $35 $17.50 


1/2PRICETICKETS 



SHAKESPEARE IN LOVE DINNER AND SHOW 
AUGUST 17 AT 6PM AT THE MOUNTAIN VIEW COUNTRY CLUB IN 
GREENSBORO, VT 
$T20 $60 



Greensboro Arts Alliance and Residency presents: A Gourmet 
Shakespearean Feast at Mountain View Country Club, Country Club 
Road. Greensboro, Vermont 


Gourmet Dinner plus wine and m 
One Night Only 

6 PM Cocktail • 630 Dinner • 8 PM 


TICKETS MUST BE PURCHASED BY AUGUST 14. NO EXCEPTIONS. 


SEVEN DAYS 

DeaL 


Seven Days delivers deep discounts on concerts, 
plays and more! Between ticket deals, get local 
perks on shopping, services and dining. 


Sign up for DealTicket emails today: deals.sevendaysvt.com 










Come h eaa fantastic jigs, neels, 5 loco ares at the 

14fh Annual 

Pfpens’ Gathering 

Two ConceHfs: 

Saturday August 4 @7:30pm • Sunday August 5 @ 7:30pm 

World class performers on Scottish smallpipes. 
Border pipes, Uilleann pipes, Northumbrian pipes, 
Renaissance pipes, fiddle, whistle, and flute. 


Tickets at the door. S15 adults (cash only), under 12 free 
www.pipersgathering.org 



= NEWS QUIRKS ByR0LANDSWEET =: 


Curses, Foiled Again 

At least five people in Arizona face 
charges for operating an illegal horse 
track, where up to 300 people would 
pay $10 to attend the three-horse, 200- 
yard races. Illegal betting was rampant, 
according to Mark Brnovich, director 
of the Arizona Gaming Department. 
The track at Pantoji operated in full 
view of Interstate 10, had its own 
website, distributed posters advertis- 
ing weekend races and posted videos 
on YouTube. Gaming agents raided 
the track after learning about it from 
nearby residents who complained 
because of the noise, dust and traffic. 
(KTVK-TV and Associated Press) 

Authorities arrested Richard Homer 
Smith, 56, who they said stuffed $53 
worth of meat down his pants and 
darted from a supermarket in Oak- 
land Park, Fla. While driving off, he 
stopped to remove his license plate 
and threw it away. Sheriff’s investiga- 
tors recovered it and used it to identify 
Smith as their suspect. (South Florida 
Sun-Sentinel) 

Limp Olympics 

The company that was awarded a $442 
million contract to provide security for 
the London Olympic Games admitted, 
mere weeks before the event, that it 
couldn’t provide the required number 
of guards it agreed to, requiring the 
government to deploy some 3500 Brit- 
ish troops to make up the difference. 
G4S, billed as the world’s biggest se- 
curity firm, agreed to cover the cost of 
the deployment, putting its loss at up 
to $78 million. G4S boss Nick Buckles 
apologized for the company’s failure, 
explaining, “It’s a very complex pro- 
cess." Addressing charges that some 
of the recruits the firm did provide 
couldn't speak English, Buckles said 
it was a “difficult question to answer.” 
(Associated Press) 

Olympics organizers banned all 800 
food retailers at 40 venues from serv- 
ing French fries to spectators because 
of “sponsorship obligations with 
McDonald’s.” The lone exception, the 
edict stated, is if the fries are served 
with fish, as in fish and chips. In addi- 
tion, in deference to Olympics sponsor 
Visa, all ATMs that accept rival cards 
were ordered closed, and all food and 
souvenir concessions were told to ac- 
cept only Visa cards. (Britain’s Daily 
Mail) 

Timeless Beauty 

A hundred women, ages 74 to 97, com- 
peted in the first “Miss Holocaust Sur- 
vivor” beauty pageant in Haifa, Israel. 
Winner Hava Hershkovitz, 79, called 
the victory “her revenge, showing how 
despite the horrors her family went 
through, her beauty and personality 


have endured," pageant organizer Shi- 
mon Sabag said, pointing out, “People 
don’t have to see the Holocaust survi- 
vors mainly as a group of wheelchair- 
bound victims.” Hershkovitz won a 
family weekend at a resort, and all 
contestants were awarded electronic 
distress buttons. (Reuters) 

Afterlife Episodes 

The owner of the Robinson Funeral 
Home in Easley, S.C., is adding a 
Starbucks Coffee shop. Chris Robin- 
son, who owns the fourth-generation 
funeral home and crematory, said the 
store will be open to the public as well 
as mourners but promised it won’t be 
a distraction from services. “You walk 
in the front, and it’s off to the side,” he 
said. "It’s not like it's right up front.” 
(Spartansburg’s WSPA-TV) 

The monks at St. Joseph Abbey, 
located near Covington, La., won the 
right to sell its handmade wooden 
caskets after a federal judge ruled that 
a Louisiana law giving funeral direc- 
tors exclusive rights to sell caskets 
is unconstitutional. “It would be like 
saying you have to become a podiatrist 
in order to sell shoes," said attorney 
Jeff Rowes, who represents the monks. 
"It just doesn’t make sense.” (AARP 
Bulletin) 

What, “Bangkok” Not 
Suggestive Enough? 

After Ikea opened its fifth-largest 
superstore in Bangkok, the Swedish 
furniture chain learned that several 
of its products’ names had sexual 
connotations when transliterated 
into Thailand’s cursive alphabet. The 
embarrassed retail giant hired locals 
to scrutinize product names, in some 
cases changing a vowel sound or a 
consonant to prevent unfortunate mis- 
understandings. “Ikea was actually in a 
very fortunate position in the context 
of Thailand in the sense of because 
there’s a transliteration issue you have 
the ability to make some adjustments," 
Carleton University marketing profes- 
sor Robin Ritchie explained. “That’s 
not the case when you’re talking about 
using roman characters in a new envi- 
ronment.” Ritchie cited as an example 
an Ikea workbench sold in Canada 
called Fartfull. (Toronto Star) 

Chutzpah 

When three women who worked for 
Kansas attorney Jeremiah Johnson 
filed a civil suit accusing him of plant- 
ing cellphones underneath their desks 
to look up their skirts, Johnson coun- 
tersued, claiming the women didn’t 
have the right to delete images they 
found in his phone. A federal judge 
dismissed his claim. (Kansas City’s 
WDAF-TV) 



Canoe^^lmports' 


Rent canoes, kayaks and paddleboards at North Beach. 


If you haven't played 
Harbor lately, check . 
new lakeviews on the 


Succeed on your own terms. Not on your own. 


Start Up is a 15-week progra 


Women’s 
Small Business 


Over 50 years of paddling 


.experience! 


370 Dorset Sf.-.-S. Burlington 
651-8760 canoeimpoits.com 


To sign up or learn i 


Save up to $500 on 
everything from classic 
Wenonah canoes to 
i the latest paddleboards 


“Take a Snort Drive to kit Your Longest Drive 
at Basin Harkor Golf Cluk." 

Paul Meunier, PGA Golf Professional 

"The greens are faster than ever at Basin Harbor and the course has never 
been in hotter shape. Come fry if (or yourself." 
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Single? 

You don't need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 


Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you’re ready, make a date. 




Want •" 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

PERSONALS 

sevendaysvt.com 







PERSONALS 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


W5MES MEN 

DEDICATED. LOVING, STRONG 
I am very honest friendly and love 
to have fun and enjoy life. I find 
it more enjoyable when you have 



rH LAUGHTER TO SHARE 

when I call to say hello. I 


W5HPI Women 

THOUGHTFUL, GENEROUS, HUMOROUS 
Not looking for a relationship here just 
yet still feel like I'm in one. I am looking 
for friends at this time. I enjoy outdoor 
activities including kayaking, hiking, 
bicycling and swimming, musing. 48. □ 


THOUGHTFUL. KIND. 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. INTERESTED 

Kind of: smart, funny, interested. 

thoughtful, kind, Seeking same? I guess 
similar. I appreciate and am inspired 

warm, honest fun and open to forming 
friendships that are casual. Meet for 
drinks and talk about whatever was on 


MUST LOVE MUPPETS 

I'm passionate, sarcastic, fiercely 

to be brave. Foodie. Dog lover. 
Photographer. Traveler. Dreamer. 
Nerd, Adventurous homebody. I sing 

If I won the lottery I'd quit my job 
and travel the world, You should be 

and make me laugh, okello. 37, Cj 


ECLECTIC. SPORTY. ARTISTIC, PLAYFUL, 



more. MyZipsAreLipped. 22. a 


wonderful children that are very 
important to me. MlssKl978, 34, a 


ADVENTUROUS AND SASSY 
Blond hair, blue-eyed transplant with 
infectious laugh, killer smile, newly 
discovered passion for running, exp. 
traveler, rabble rouser and all-around 
fun girl seeks smart guy, 28-40ish, 

lots of fun in a variety of ways and 
a real relationship. You have a solid 
job, grounded but light-hearted 
perspective, are active and looking for 
an amazing woman. LucyBTV, 32, 0 


I love to see what the early morning 
brings. I love to listen to the wind in the 
trees andtoseethesunriseandseton 
a mountain top. I have realized that in 
all my travels that I would like to share 
these moments with someone who can 
appreciate them too. windwalker. 44. Cj 


re. My days are 
ling children 
and a job. With both. I find the perfect 
balance of challenging and intrinsically 
rewarding! I'm looking for someone to 
spend quiet reflective moments with 
celebrating small accomplishments. 

adventure and spontaneity, lama 
positive, confident Independently 
minded person. Happywithlife, 38. □ 


to share traveling experiences with 
a kind, adventurous person. Not 

enjoy the natural light and to be 
surprised by wildlife, zoey, 61. □ 



CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

I “1 See photos of 
this person online. 



MEM WoMEM 



dorky sense of humor. Can't live without 
music, always carrying my headphones 
with me. Like to hike, bike, swim yet I 
also like to game. Always looking for ^ 


FRIENDS AND LOVERS 



IBENsalflEN 

SINGLE GAY COUNTRY GUY 




RUSSIAN GIRL LOOKING FOR LOVE 

Fun-loving, caring, attractive lady looking for love. If you like me, 
you better like food and travel. 

What is your most prized possession? My dog. 





SEVEN DAYS 


pERSoNKS 






For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 


WEN 

ON BEYOND USEFUL LADY'S 
MANSERVANT 

Handy/handsome, gentle, loving 
heart seeks strong, brilliant beautiful 
mistress to serve faithfully, used 

taken for granted. I seek spiritually 

compassionate and confident woman 
guiding my way. iWork4Spanks. 39, □ 


LIVE LIFE TO THE FULLEST 

lama very relaxed person who just 
generally goes with the flow, I am looking 
for a beautiful girl who shares the same 

to some musics, bluesofallah. 21 . □ 


DEED NICK? 

Deed Nick? Is the solo -O' wearing 
thin? Clean, safe, highly discreet 
no-strings fun available to the lady 
that enjoys laughing horizontally. 



KINK oF 1HI WEEK: 

NAUGHTYSCOTTY 

Looking for some fun for these long days/nights in VT. 
I'm active and healthy with a great imagination. There’s 
not much I'm not willing to try in the right situation. Can 
you give me a reason to smile when I think of a memory? 

VermontyScotty, 41 

Great sex calls for lots of... lots of dirty talking and 
encouragement @. 



OPEN-MINDED COUPLE IN OPEN 
RELATIONSHIP 

she is bi and looking for a girl 
mostly. He will only be with another 
woman but doesn't mind grouping 

like a woman, but if you are a guy or 
couple then come on and lets talk. 
Nothing will happen without meeting 


ADVENTUROUS WAVE RIDERS 

Healthy, free spirited, all about fun. 
adventure, seeking seasoned 40+ yr. 
young couple seeking like-minded, 
ready for a new-to-all-of-us kind 
of play. We see a fit, vibrantly alive 


YOU? 2curious2contain. 49. 0 


LOOKINSFORFUN 







® L If you've been 

I AII^J spied, go online 

jgj contact your 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


on S- Willard, Wednesday- 1 was cycling, in a blue 
Middlebury jersey with friends, you ran in a white 
tank-top. i then saw you at Drink next the Sat. Yo 
cut quite a different character all dressed up. Fan 
a running/drinking partner sometime? When: 


PITS ARE SOFTIES! 


It was Friday night in South Burlington and my 
first time picking up a friend from the police 
station. You're a cute, wavy-haired brunette 
that told me how long we'd have to wait. I 
only saw you for a moment, but you were 
radiant, even at 2 a.m. When: Friday, July 
27, 2012. Where: South Burlington Police 
Department. You: Woman. Me: Man. #910490 


RE: OH MY G00DNESS...TH0SE BEAUTIFUL 

Beautiful browns you say...not for these past 
two days. Sadness can be such an overwhelmir 

still you are silent, leaving me to wither away. 
The sparkle you say you love in my eyes, cloude 


at the gym. You: W 


on Salt girt. Staring in your beautiful 
rished I would've said more. I know 
d this, would you like to go out for 
e? Sick of coffee? A walk along the 
i: Friday, Ju 


in. Me: Man. #910488 


You: Williston Best Buy employee. Said hi t 
passing through computer accessories se< 
on the way to talk with Ron? Me: dirty blon 
with ponytail. Wearing biking gloves, a gre 
and shorts. Was a little stankily sweaty, an 
thanking another employee for helping me 
bike. When: Friday. July 27. 2012. Where: I 


through fence, parking and staring. Squeeked out 
'hi' but heart was in my throat, then under your 

have winning lottotix falling out of his pockets. 
Could I ever be so lucky? When: Wednesday, 

Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Man. #910479 


■ salon 

obriens 

NATURE'S BOOST 
FOR FINE HAIR 




SENSUAL AND APPEALING 

small, blond and intrigued. You stood behim 
in an office in Essex and made the air crackli 


PINK PANTS. WORLD-STOPPING Sh 


Fine hair? Experience fullness 
that feels natural with our 
pure abundance" product line. 

It infuses hair with all-day weightless 
volume that feels naturally yours. 

www.obrienssalons.com 

AVEDA 

"oil” 






I'm a guy living with male roommates — it's no surprise to find 
porno stashed in bedrooms and bookmarked on computers. But 
I recently stumbled upon a somewhat disturbing situation. My 
roommate's computer has a bunch of sites bookmarked that show 
dudes getting off on women's feet. This guy doesn't have a lot of girls 
over, and he’s never had a girlfriend in the time I've known him. Is 
his porn habit abnormal, and do you think it's holding him back from 
getting a girlfriend? 


Curious Georgie 


Based on his bookmarks, your roommate might very well have a 
foot fetish. I know it may seem strange to you, but your buddy isn't 
alone in his taste for toes. ABC News reported that an estimated 2 
to 4 percent of men have a fetish arousal pattern, and foot fetishism 
is at the top of the list. Additionally. AskMen.com recently ranked 
feet and hand fetishism number six on its list of top -10 fetishes 
(voyeurism was number one, in case you were wondering). 

Where some people see a calloused, toe-jam-infested utilitarian 
part of the human body, others see an erotically arched pleasure 
zone with delicate bones and an evocative aroma. Add some 
toenail polish and fishnet stockings, and oooh. baby! So long as your 
roommate isn't hurting anyone, who cares if he gets his rocks off to 
feet? His desire is not abnormal, and it certainly shouldn't prohibit 
him from dating. Remember, just because he likes to masturbate to 
;h pornography doesn't mean he wants to participate in real 
life. Do you want to act out every porn scene you've ever whacked off 
:o? 

The bottom line is, we are complicated human beings with 
mplicated desires. Don't judge your roommate just because you 
don't share the same sexual fantasies. At the end of the day, his foot 
fancy is none of your business. Work on being open-minded and 
accepting of people's sexual quirks — it will make you a better friend 



3oeup, 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 





Bodysuits 
and Jeans 


American Apparel 


Retail Location: 

145 Cherry St. 

(Right off Church St. 

Near Ben & Jerry’s) 

Phone: (802) 863-7817 

Text AASTORE + zip code to 23000 
to find American Apparel locations you. 


Meet Lera. 


She started dancing as a young 
girl in Ukraine and now studies 
classical ballet and economics at 
a university in Los Angeles. She loves 
learning about language and fashion, 
and hopes to have her own clothing line 
one day. Her favorite American Apparel 
style to model is hosiery because she 
gets to show off her flexibility. She is 
wearing our Gloria-V Bodysuit and 
the Dark Wash High-Waist Jean. 


